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R eaders and 'admirers of “The. 
Dangerous Age”— and their name 
is legion— will find themselves 
perfectly at home in the following story. 
To them, Elsie Eindtner’s rambling aphor- 
isms, her revelations of “ni^ed soul,” 
the remarkably frank letters which she 
delights to write to- her friends, among 
whom she numbers her divorced husband ; 
above all, her rather j)re|fosterou$ obsession 
with regard to the dangers of middle age, 
will be familiar as a twice-told tale. 

Doubtless many will be charmed to meet 
Elsie Lindtner again, when she has passed 
through the dr&ded furnace of her for- 
and is st^ keeping the q>ark of 
inextingui^ble youthfulness alive within 
her, by gambling at Monte Carlo, travelling 
m Greece with Jeanne of the fl{|nix^ hair. 
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fencing in I/)ndon, riding in New York, 
and finally finding happiness and salvation 
in the adoption of a small ofiscouring of the 
streets. But for those who may have 
missed reading the little masterpiece of 
modem femininity which only a short time 
ago set a whole continent by the ears, some 
sort of key is, possibly, necessary to the. 
enjoyment of “ Elsie Eindtner.” 

In "The Dangerous Age” Elsie Eindtner 
writes ^ autobiographical letter to Joergen 
Malthe, the rising young architect, who has 
been her ardent adifilter. She tdls him that 
her mother died when she was bom, and her 
father was bankAipt,. and lived di^aced 
in retirement,, while die was left to the care 
of a servant girl. From her she learnt that 
lack of money was the cause of their sordid 
life, and from that moment she wor^pped 
money. 

“I sometimes buried a coin that had 
been given me,” she writes, ” as. a dog 
buries a bone.” 

When Ihe went to school little Elsbeth 
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Bugge was soon informed that she was 
“ the prettiest girl in the school ” ; that a 
pretty face was worth a fortune. 

“ From that moment I entered upon the 
accursed cult of my person which absorbed 
the rest of my childbood and all my first 
youth. ... I avoided the sun lest I should 
get freckles; I collected rain water for 
washing ; I slept in gloves, and though I 
adored sweets, I reframed from eating 
them on account of my teeth. •! spent 
hours brushing my hair.” 

One day when she* came home she found 
the only big mirror in the house had been 
transferred from her father’s room and 
hung in her own. 

“ I made myself quite ill with eccitement, 
and the maid had to put me to bed. But 
later on, when the house was quiet, I got 
up and lit my lamp. I spent hours gazing 
at myself in the glass. Hiere I sat till the 
sun ro^.” 

Then follows an account of how this child, 
'scarcdy in her teens, positively W her cap 
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at a rich, elderly widower, because he had 
a fine house. 

“ My brain, reeled as I said to myself, 

‘ Some day I will live in that house as wife 
df the Chief Magistrate.* *’ 

The precociousness of Marie BashkertseS 
who fell in love with a duke when she 
ought to have been pla}dng with her dolls, ' 
pales into insignificance beside this con- 
fession. 

Elsie -left school and went back to 
Denmark engaged to Herr von Brincken, 
the Chief Magistrate. * In vain she strived 
to conquer — or at least to hide— -the physical 
repulsion riie felt lor this man. At last it 
was plain to him, and he broke off the 
engagement. To Elsie’s father he excused 
himself on the plea of heart disease; to 
Elsie he wrote “ You will understand why I 
give a fictitious reason to your father and 
to the world in general. I should be com- 
mitting a moral murder were I td marry 
you under the circumstances. My love for 
you, greal^ as it is, is not great enouglT 
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to conquer your youth.” And so she 
married Richaird I^indtner, a wealthy Dane, 
and made her home with him in the 
Old Market Place at Copenhagen, where 
for twenty-two years she was, to outward 
appearances, a happy and contented wife. 

“I allowed my senses to be inflamed 
while my mind remained cold and my heart 
contracted with disgust. I consdoudy 
profaned the sacred words of love by 
applying them to a man whom I diose for 
his money. Maanwhile, I devdoped into 
the frivolous sodety woman everybody took 
me to be. Every woman wears the ma^ 
which best suits her purpose. My made 
was my smile. . . .” 

It is only in this book, the second 
instalment of Elsie Eiudtner’s fragmentary 
diary and corre^ndence, that she gives 
us a reason for leaving her husband after 
twenty-two years of married life, the widi 
that fie diould have diildren. In "The 
Dangerous Age” die hints at other and 
various rearons. To her friend and cousin. 
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1/illie Rothe, the perfect wife and mother of 
“ lanky daughters,” who could love another 
man passionately without ceasing to love 
her husband, ^e writes, when announcing 
her divorce, ” There is no ^edal reason 
. . . none at least that is explicable to the 
world. As far as I know Richard has no 
entanglements, and I have no lover. There ' 
is no shadow of a scandal connected with 
our separation beyond that which must 
inevitably arise when two middle-aged 
partners throw down their cards in the 
middle of a rubber. '. . . My real reason 
is so simple and dear that few will be 
content to accept it. .* . . You know that 
Richatd and I have got on as well as two 
people of opposite sex can do. There has 
never been an angry word between us. 
But one day the impulse— ^r whatever you 
like to call it — ^took possession of me that 
I must live alone — quite alone, and all to 
mysdf. Call it an absurd idea /*. call 
it h 3 rsteria — ^which, perhaps, it is— I must 
get right away from everybody and every- 
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thing. Joetgen Malthe has planned and 
built* alhttle villa for me in the belief that 
it was for some one else. .The house is 
on an island, the name of which I will 
keep to myself for the present.” 

In her self-communings, however, die 
never dii^;uises the fact that escape from 
boredom was the main motive of her 
withdrawing to the White Villa. 

” Richard is still traveling, and enter- 
tains me scrupuloudy with accounts of 
the sights he sees and his londy nights. 
... As in the past,* he bores me with his 
interminable descriptions, and his whole 
middle-class outlook. . . .” 

Richard’s neatness and tidy ways bored 
her ; his correctness in the convenances ; 
even his way of eating ; ” to watch him 
eat was a daily torture.” 

” Sundays were no better in the Old 
Market Place. There I had Richard from 
mommg till night. To be bored alone is 
bad ; to be bored in the society of one 
other person is much worse. To think that 
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Richard never noticed it ! His incessant 
talk reminded me' of a mill-wheel,'’ and I 
fdt as though all the flour were blowing 
into my eyes.” 

In another place she says : ” I am now 
sure that even if the difference in our own 
age did not exist, I could never marry 
Malthe. ... I could do foolish, even mean 
things for the sake of the one man I loved 
with all my heart. . . . But set up a home 
with JoCrgen Malthe — ^never 1 ” 

“The terrible part of home-life is that 
every piece of furniture in the house forms 
a link in the chain which binds two married 
people long after love has died out — if 
indeed it ever existed. Two human beings 
— who differ as much as two human beings 
always must do — ^are forced to adopt the 
same tastes, the same outl^k. . The home 
is built upon this incessant conflict. 

“How often Richard and I gaye way 
to each other with a consideration masking 
an annoyance that rankled more than .a^ 
violent quarrd. . . . What a profound con- 
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tempt I felt for his tastes and, without 
sa3dn^ so, how he disapproved of mine. 
No, his home was not mine, although we 
lived in it like an ideal couple. My person 
for his money — ^that was the bargain crudely 
but truthfully expressed.” 

Even in her White Villa, on its iidand 
with a forest of her very own, Elsie Eindtner 
to her intense disappointment, was bored. 
She lived there with two servants, Torp, 
the cook (a delightful figure), who believed 
in spooks, and whbse teeth chattered when 
she told ghost stories ; and Jeanne, the 
mysterious young* housemaid with ” amber 
eyes ” and hair that glowed like red fungi 
against the snow, who wore sUk stockings, 
and won Elsie’s heart by admiring and 
dressing Elsiels own wonderful hair. Jeanne 
became the saJUent interest in Elsie’s hermit 
life on the idand, and was promoted to the 
intimacy of companion and confidante. 
It was Jeanne who arranged the flowers 
artistically with her “ long pointed fingers,” 
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and picked up her skirts disdainfully when 
she passed the flirtatious garden&r,* to 
whose fasdnations Torp, the cook, became 
a hapless prey. Torp “ made herself thin 
in collecting fat chickens for him,” and he 
played cards with her in the basemoit 
kitchen. 

Jeanne rowed hard in the little white 
boat across the lake to catch the last 
post with Elsie’s fatal invitation to Malthe. 
“I win never part with Jeanne,” Elsie 
said as she watched her. Then she wan- 
dered at random in the* woods and fields, 
and scarcdy seemed to feel the ground 
under her feet. The flowers smelt so sweet, 
and she was so deeply moved. 

” How can I deep ? I feel I must stay 
awake until my letter is in his hands. . . . 
Now it is q)eeding to him through the quiet 
night. The letter yearns towards him as 
I do mysdf. ... I am young a^ain, 
yes, young, yotmg ! How blue the nifeht 
is.” 

But she could not, alas ! young as she 
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fdt, get into the white embroidered muslin 
which* used to become her so wdl, and 
Malthe-s first gUnce told Iwr aU. 

“ He cast down his eyes so that he might 
not hurt me again.” “ One reads of tears 
of blood. . . . during the few hours he 
spent in my house I think we smiled ‘ smiles 
of blood.’ ” 

Malthe left the White Villa the same 
night, and said at parting, ” I feel like the 
worst of criminals.” « 

After this shattering blow Elsie in her 
despair craved for* even the boring society 
of the husband she had deserted. She 
was, to use her own expression, ” greedy of 
Richard’s caresses,” and invited him, too, 
to visit her on her Mand. But Richard 
dedined altogether. He had just become 
engaged to a. girl, ‘'a mere chit of nine- 
teen.” 

” He has made a fool of me ! lam done 

f 

for.* Nothing is left to me but to efface 
mysdf as soon as possible.” 

Bide l4ndtner’s method of effacing her- 
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sdf for the second time was to quit her 
desert island, and take a Cook’s touifround 
the world with Jeanne. 

Thus it happens that we renew acquaint- 
ance with her breaking the bank at Monte 
Carlo in the first pages of this book to which 
^e has given her own name, though it 
might just as appropriately have been 
entitled “ More Dangerous Age Reflections.” 
For here, again, the “ transition ” is the 
absorbing topic of Elsie Eindtner’s thoughts 
and corre^ondence ; one might almost say 
it is ” the bee in her bonnet.” Even when 
^e has emerged triumphantly, as idie 
boasts afterwards, from .its perils, and has 
found a new source of interest and happi- 
ness in the street arab whom she has 
adopted, she seems unable to keep the 
. subject out of her conversation and letters. 
She goes so far as to warn strangers of the 
” stealthy feotstgps , of th^ . approaching 
and dilutes with her dear friend, 
tiie extraordinary widow, Magna Wellmann, 
whicli of them came through those years. 
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“ when we are all more or less mad,” with 
the greatest klat. 

In " Elsie Eindtner ” we miss the mise en 
seine of the White Villa on the island, 
with its forest and lake, for when Hsie 
re-visits it with Kelly, it hardly sems 
the same place, with no Torp and no 
gardener. . . . We miss, too, the first, fine, 
careless rapture of feminine revolt which 
characterises "The Dangerous Age,” and 
the Jeanne of these pages is not so vivid as 
the Jeanne of the former book. In com- 
pensation we have more of Magna, and 
l/iUie Rothe’s love-letters — singular in their 
beauty, singular ia their sad simplicity — 
which were addressed, but never sent, to 
the man she loved. . . as well as her 
husband ! 

Beatrice Marshaei,. 
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Monte Casix). 

Dear Richard, 

Thank you for the money, and 
forgive my audacious telegram. I am 
directing this letter to your office, as it 
has nothing to do with domestic affairs. 

You really must help me. We, Jeanne 
and I, are stranded here like a pair of 
adventuresses, and don’t know what to do. 
I have wired to my lawyer, who has simply 
replied with an unconditional No.” The 
creature seems to think he has the right to 
manage my fortune as wdl as mysdf. 
Naturally, I find* it far from pleasant to be 
obliged to apply to you, but you are the 
only person I can think of to whop I can 
tum.wathottt risking a„refusatl. 

1 have been gambling, winning and losing. 
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finally losing. I am overdrawn, and the 
last draft which Riise had the graee to 
send me is gone. 

Your money kept me going for two 
hours, but now that is gone too. I have 
pawned the few valuables I possessed, but 
I am determined to win everything back. 
So please don’t give me good advice'; • 
instead, go and talk to Riise. Explain to 
him that it is urgent, and I must have the 
money.* I am quite indifferent as to what 
becomes of the capital. I don’t mind 
paying dearly for this^ spree— or whatever 
you like to call it— and being poor after- 
wards in consequence. If the matter 
goes awry, you’ll hear nothii^ more of 
Elsie Eindtner. I shall neither take poison 
nor shoot myself. Hiere is a more com- 
fortable way out of it. A Etazilian, whom 
I don’t like, has lent me a b^ sum of money. 
If I borrow any more of him, it’jl have 
to come to bu3dng and sdling. Mak&Riise 
sdl the stock, even at a heavy loss, I must 
have money. 
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Meanwhile send me all you can spare at 
the moment by cheque. I hope you con- 
tinue to be as happy as ever^ 

With many thanks in advance, 

Yours, 

Ewm. 
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MONTS CARSO. 

Dear Richard, 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
Accept my thanks for your prompt and 
ready help. All the same, I could not 
wait till it came, and borrowed again from 
the Brazilian. His obnoxious money has 
brought* me luck. If it had been the 
other way about— wdl, never mind. It 
was a mad, desperate plunge on my part. 
Now that it is over I cannot under- 
stand how I could nerve myself for it. 
But I have won. The night before last 
I raked in two hundred and fifty thousand 
irancs — ^besides all that I had lost. After 
that I laid down to sleq). Your money has 
just arrived. I shall send it back at once 
with what you sent me before, apd the 
amount I have wrung out of Riise. Jeanne 
has started packing. 

To-morrow we leave here. We are going 
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for Jeanne’s sake. She has taken my 
gambling too much to heart. 

Now, if you possibly cjm, forget this 
little episode. I wasn’t completdy myself. 
It’s all over, and too late to repent. We 
intend to spend the rest of the winter in 
Tangiers and Cairo, and probably in Hdvan. 
Jeanne wants to go to India, and I have no 
objection so long as the journey is not 
too difficult. At all events, we ^all spend 
a few weeks in Paris, just to fit oursdves 
out stylidily. 

It is positively nlisgraceful of me that 
I have forgotten to congratulate you on 
the birth of your son and heir. How I 
^ould like to see your paternal countenance 
— ^you might send me a photc^;raph of 
yoursdf with the Crown Prince, and now, 
farewdl, till circumstances throw us to- 
gether again. 

* 

* 4 > 

How long can things go on like this ? 
We wander hither and thither, and have no 
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abiding jglace, as if we were fugitives 
condmned'lo be eternally on the move. 
And we feign enjoyment of this perpetual 
unsettlement. Jeanne has long ago seen 
through the pitiable farce, but she continues 
to play her part loyally out of gratitude 
for the small kindness I have shown her. 
We get on quite wdl together. Jeanne • 
reads in my face when it is best to speak, 
and when to be silent. 

She is happiest on ^ore with terra firma 
beneath her feet, while I like best the gliding 
days and nights on board ship ; the sky 
above, the sea beneath me, my brain 
vacant, and all my senses lulled to ^eep. 
It reminds me of the early days on my 
solitary i^nd, when every trifling incident 
,was an affair of huge importance. The 
flight of a seagull, the top of a mast above 
the horizon — z ship sailing by in the 
night. We ^end the day on our deck 
chairs, half dozing over a book, or convers- 
ing in a company voice ; but at night we 
throw ulsters over our nightgowns and 
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pace the deck, our natures expanding like 
flowers which only shed their perfume after 
dark. 

I have become very fond of Jeanne. 
Her poor, withered heart, too early devd- 
oped, too soon faded, awakes a certain 
gentle compassion within me. All my 
opinions are accepted by her e^erly as 
golden rules for the orderixig of life. If 
only I could forget ! ^dstence might be 
bearable. But I cannot forget. The glance 
which showed me the corpse of his love 
follows me continually ever3rwhere. The 
humiliation in that glance I I don’t love 
him, and I don't hate him. I am gdting 
too lukewarm to hate. But contempt 
rankles — Jeanne is careful to say nothing 
that can hurt me, and yet sometimes she 
hurts me by being too tactfully silent ! I 
don’t want to be pitied, so we wile away 
hours pver our toilette. 

Hew long can it go on ? 
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Athens. 

Here it is as nice as an}mrhere dse. I 
struggle bravdy to let mysdf be enchanted 
with Greece’s past, but in reality I care 
as little about it as I care for the chimney- 
pots on the Keramaikos. 

We are attending Professor Dorpfdd’s 
lectures* on “ The Acropolis,” and I am 
more interested in the way the man says 
things than in concentrating my mind on 
what he sa3rs. He has made himsdf so 
thoroughly familiar with the plastic beauty 
of the world, that finally the invisible 
words that fall from his lips seem to have 
become plastic, too. I take no interest 
in why the pillars are thicket in the middle. 
It is the olive groves, and the lights and 
diadows ^ttii^; over Athens, that .charm 
and engross me. 

Jeanne takes it all in like a gaping- 
mouthed schoolgirl ; she studies' the history 
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of art in the hotel. I have given her 
leave to go on an esccavating expedition, 
but without me. I stroiigly obj ect to riding 
through snow up to my waist, deeping 
in tents on the bare ground, and living on 
mutton and canned goods. My laziness is 
growing. 


I/UXOR. 

I am uneasy about Jeanne. She is 
strung up to a state of enthusiasm which 
alienates me. Is it travdling that has 
devdoped her, or are her hitherto dormant 
abilities awakening ? We are simply travd* 
ling to kill time, but die takes ever 3 rthing 
with the same tremendous seriousness as 
that day in Berlin when she first heard 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. She re- 
gards me as if it were long ago an acc^ted 
fact that we each exist for ourselves, alone 
in our separate worlds. She ddps half 
the meals to roam about among the temples. 
To-night we sat on top of the great pylon 
and watched the sun go down. For me it 
was just like a beautiful decorative effect at 
the theatre. 1 couldn’t hdp thinking of 
“iytda.” She wouldn’t come in whai I 
did, and when I suggested that, the n^ht 
air was chilly she answered quite snap- 
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pishly, “ I wish to see the moon illumine 
the classic sea.” Of course, I left her 
alone, but I couldn’t ^eep, and at about 
midnight I heard her come back. My 
door was open, and I called her in. She 
sat down on the end of my bed and was 
crying. What can be the matter with her ? 

I am not going to torment her with 
questions. She shall be free to come and 
go as ^e chooses — so loi^ as she spares 
me the pseans of an enthusiasm >^hich I 
cannot share. It is all very wdl here 
but I prefer mysdf* the Paris boulevards, 
Unter den Linden, and Bond Street. I 
fed so poverty-strickai when I see others 
full of emotional ilan. 

Yes, that is it. That is why I am nervous 
about Jeanne’s enthusiasm for art. She 
reminds me of old days whoi Malthe, in my 
ydlow room looking over the market-place, 
told m&of his travds, and I dduded m3rsdf 
into imagining I understood what he was 
talking ab^t. . . . 

And so tms phase has come to an end, 
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too ! I had quite thought that Jeanne 
had sold hei^elf to me for life. But it was 
not to be, after all. I might have pre- 
vented it. Perhaps she was waiting for a 
word from me. Still, it is best that we 
^ould part. Ifit her put her abilities to 
the test, by all means. She will soon have 
had enough of work, and I am in a portion 
of being able to wait. Now I shall go to 
America, and if I find that bores me, too, 
God ohly knows if I ^an’t give in and 
accept the Brazilian. His method of court- 
ship, at least, is as systematic as a persecu- 
tion. And at bottom I am flattered, that 
still — still; (but for ‘how much longer?). 
I am deemed desirable. I ask m3rsdf in 
moments of doubt whether I should be 
even that, without the aid of Poiret and 
Worth. 
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Dear Jeanne, 

Little travelling companion. So our 
paths separate — ^temporarily, or for ever 
— ^neither of us can tdl. But I feel 
'that it is best to part, and I am not 
at all sad or hurt. Two* years is a good 
long time for two people to have lived 
tc^ether, and we have both derived some 
profit from those years. For me the profit 
lies in their coming to an end, for you that 
you have found life worth living. As I 
said before, I strong^ advise you to go 
through the whole training, which will prove 
whether you have creative talent, or your 
art is merely suited to commercial purposes. 
I Wouldn’t be surprised, indeed, if you 
became a designer of buildings — ^architect 
is, I suppose, too ambitious a word to apply 
to a woman — and as Greek and Egyptian 
temples are .likely to be your speciality, 
. you are hardly destined to be popular. 
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Now we have discussed all the practical 
points. I think you know that I wish you 
absolutely to enjoy your time in Paris. 
Enjoy it to the full, but don’t commit * 
any irrevocable follies! 

You will get these lines from London, 
where I am amusing myself by a short 
obesity cure. Ims^;ine us fencing, like' 
small children, in black satin knickerbockers 
and white sweaters ! Several ladies from 
Court 'take part in the “ class.” After- 
wards we have a brisk but delightful 
hip-mass£^e, and that alone makes it worth 
the trouble. Directly 1 am satisfied with 
the slimness of my;,*e:cterior, I start for 
New York. You were never very happy 
over there, but for me that dty has a 
peculiar fascination. I don’t know myself 
what it coudsts in. I beg you, from my 
heart, Jeanne, that you will alwa 3 rs consider 
me as a friend to whom you can comfortably 
tdl everything, and come to for sympathy 
and advice, whether in sorrow or happiness. 
You will, Jeanne, won’t you ? and don’t , 
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u^lect your appearance. Work may ab- 
sorb you for a time, but that kind of thing 
is a transitory craze in a woman of your 
disposition. Your heritage is your ap- 
pearance, remember. 

Goodbye for the present, and “good 
luck,” little travelling companion. 

El.sm I^INDTNER. 




Deakbst Jbanmb, 

Your last letter — ^to put it mildly — 
is very exaggerated. Frankly, it is posi- 
tivdy hysterical. Why should you harp 
to me on your “ guilt,” or your everlastii^‘ 
gratitude, on your privil^e of making some 
sacrifice for me. I don’t understand a 
word 6f the whole rigmarole, not a single 
word. I don’t see the point of it in the 
least. Here I am perfectly content in my 
own solitary way, which is not a bit mis- 
antJuagic, and my one desire is that you 
should feel content, too. Don’t you like 
Paris ? You really needn’t be afraid to 
say so— or is it the woilr that you are sick 
of ? If so, it is only wjiat I have long 
eacpected. 

According to my opinion, you b^ong to 
those human luxuries whose presence in 
the world are quite superfluous, but who 
have a certain genius through their mere 
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esdsteuce alone of making life more toler- 
able for others. Your place is either this, 
or in the midst of a grande passion (heaven 
forbid) in which you would screw yourself 
into a bread jjellet, to be held in some one 
else’s mouth. I can see you like the 
Princess on the Pea, scorning everything, 
or I can see you on your knees scouring 
steps for the man you love. 

But I should like to see the man you 
were able to love. • 

Perhaps you are in love ? That idea 
has suddenly occurred to me, though it 
seems highly improbable. Now, however, 
that I have read through your last non- 
sensical letter again, I believe that I have 
really hit on the right solution. 

You are in love, and out of feelings of 
mistaken gratitude, you do not Uke to 
tell me. Jeanne, Jeanne ! Will you for 
my sake be an old maid ? It is very sweet 
of you, but a little too much to expect. 
Besides, it is quite unnecessary. I am not 
going to lie, and pretend that it will hot 
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cost me something to give up my little fairy- 
tale princess with the beautiful hands. 
Not only will my hair miss your deftness, 
but my over cultivated taste will want the 
mind with which it used to exchange ideas. 
There is an empty place on my balcony 
that will never be filled again till the 
aforesaid maiden sits in it with the sun- 
li ght shining on her and on the river, 
and on the town which is the town of aU 
others. 

But, Jeanne, our paths have diverged, 
and they can never ’again unite. You 
are not in the least fit to be in my company. 
You don’t want me, but life, and joyous- 
ness. May you find it, no matter whether, 
like me, you sdl yoursdf, and are diut up 
m a golden cage, whelher you live your 
own fairy-tale, and realise* the mirage of 
your dreams, or whether you devdop into 
an artist. Only with me you wouM have 
no pea(%. 

I noticed how you beat your wings when 
we were together, how you pined and 
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tortured yourself to adopt the pose that 
pleased me. How for my sake you acted 
a part. 

Instead of writing sheets, I said you 
these lines, and entreat you to answer 
by tdegram so that you may teU me in the 
• fewest possible words what has happened 
to you. 

I am, God knows, so curious that I 
should like to send you a wire a yard long. 
But I must control mysdf and refrain 
from indulging in the customs of this 
modem Rome, in other words. New York. 

Your 

£i,sib. 
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Jeanne, Jeanne, Jeanne ! 

Only that I Thank God, only that. 
How infinit ely comforting a tel^ram with 
its few concise words can be. 

Don’t let this matter worry you further. 
Of course, I’ll take the child to my heart j 
or still better, I will adopt the child. 

After all, it’s much the same to me 
whether I have a camera, cacti, or a little 
child for a hobby. You needn\ be afraid 
that I shall plant it Jn a flower-pot like a 
cutting, or pin it into my lace collection. 
It shall, I promise you, be properly cared 
for, not by me, but through me. I will 
engage the best nurse money can procure. 
If you like, too, I will sail with the nurse 
over the whole width of the Atlantic to 
receive the little beggar urperson. The more 
I think it over, the more ezcdlent the plan 
seems to me. You will have no bother, 
will not be interrupted in your career, and. 
I ^all add to the long list of my crazes 
one more item. To prevent there betnlEr 
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any sort of misunderstanding about it, 
I am perfectly confident that providing 
for the little legacy will be a source of 
new aijoyment to me. 

I only make one condition, and that is, 
if the affair becomes too complex, I may 
be allowed to put “ our child ” out to nurse. 
* It is to be hoped that the father has not 
won a fraction of your heart. I can wdl 
imagine that he is some young artist whom 
you have met at the dass. He gazed at 
your hair till he was sick, which is not at 
all to be wondered at, and you forgot 
momentarily that you had long ago ajijaired, 
aU folly. 

Write me more details as to whether you 
approve ; when " it ” is expected, and so 
on. I needn’t advise you, of course, to 
leave Paris before the change in your 
exterior attracts notice. I am thinking a 
great deal of you, Jeanne, little Jeanne. 

Your 
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Dear Magna Weixmann, 

And I am the woman who thought 
you had forgotten me, or that you still bore 
me a grudge for that letter which I wrote 
you four — ^no, it is already five — ^years ago. 

Now I sit here and ponder whetiier the 
greatest transformation has been worked 
in yoUj or in me. You, at aU events, are 
not the same, and I believe that I am not. 
But at our age, one is long past growing 
and devdoping. 

You who of old were like a dry autumn 
leaf whirled before tlie wind, have proved 
yoursdf all at once to have a strength and 
courage which make me ashamed. Who 
has lulled your senses so to rest ? The one 
“ great ” love ? No, I will not ask ques- 
tions, though a whole host of them pulsate 
within me. And you are not a bit afraid. 
You speak of it as if*it were a mere frolic. 
You wonderful human creature, Magna. 
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Other women suffer intolerably during the 
nine months of pr^;nancy, and grow irri- 
table and ugly. But you are bloomii^ as 
if it were the most perfectly natural 
condition to be in. What a contrast to 
your ordinary mood and your old escapades. 
You are not in the least afraid to bring a 
child into the world at your age, and in 
such circumstances— every line of your 
letter breathes freshness and health, and 
there is no disguising it. 

Do you know, your letter awoke in me 
the first longing for Denmark since I packed 
my boxes and went out into the wide 
world. 

I have become an alien. Five years is 
not such a very long time, though long 
enough to render a person coimtryless. 
Richard in his^ pleasant way, keeps me 
au courant with what he calls the “ main 
movements ” of our circle, so I know that 
you have been banned and 
I cannot say that I think it is altogether 
.undeserved. You know that I insist on 
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good form outwardly as well as inwardly, 
and, really, Magna, I cannot picture * 
behaving as you have done, any more 
than I can picture mysdf going out in 
society in a nightdress with my hair hanging 
down in a pigtail. But, of course, it is your 
affair. 

For the most part I take no interest 
in what goes on at home. It reminds me 
too much of looking at a drop of water 
through a microscope. If, by any chance, 
I come across a Danish new^aper, I read 
nothing but the obituaries, and even they 
do not rouse a shadow of emotion in my soul. 

Yet there are fates which, out of curiosity 
or fellow-feding, appeal to me. And yours 
is one of them. When Richard wrote, 
“ Frau Wellmann’s latest makes her ‘ im- 
possible ’ in this part of the 'world,” I could 
not hdp smiling. You made yourself im- 
possible years ago. It is true, I^ofessor 
Wdlmann’s name aM social status have 
shdtered and hdd a restraining hand over 
you, that is to say, until now. 
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But now it has come to an actual scandal. 
Youi bare-faced conduct is hair-raising. 
You parade your shame on the housetops 
of Copenhagen, instead of going away and 
hushing it up. 

By the bye, how many small affairs 
were there not year after year hushed up 
in our set ? The dear ladies even were 
not afraid to whisper about them to each 
other. And you, you even, ddight in 
having a child of the peculiar kind that 
we can illegitimate. Magna, Magna ! I 
am not going to suppose that behind it all 
is a spark of malicious joy in challenging 
the crime de la crime. That would be 
a poor joke. Neither can I believe that 
your motive has an 3 rthing to do with 
love for the father of your illegitimate diild. 

You write sg beautifully about the feding 
that life is growing within you. In this 
respect, 1 am a Philistine, and absolutdy 
blind. I have never fdt the smallest s^- 
sation of longing to fed. that life is grow- 
ing within me. Perhaps I am even in- 
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capable of tmderstandii^ your expression. 
Yet it touches me. 

You were entering on a period of severe 
trial for yoursdf and for the daildren, 
and the time of trial will not end with your 
confinement. There will most certainly 
have to be an explanation, and preferably 
an explanation that will bring as little 
injury as possible to the children. Have 
you thought of this ? Don’t put off the 
inevitable too long, or others may be 
before you. The children cannot — it would 
be terrible if they could — ^understand the 
whole, so the question is how to invent 
a fable which will best lull their sus- 
picions. 

Many will judge you because you have 
done what is not customary and d^ed the 
tissues of society ; others will judge you 
out of envy, because they haVfe not had the 
courage* to do it themselves. Eveiy one 
who has refrained through fear of di^;race 
and shame, will hurl a stone at y^. like- 
wise the diildless women. If I were still 
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in tiie Old Market Place, I ^ould flout 
you, too. Still, there are a great many 
^ree>thin]dng human creatures who will 
judge you not on account of the child, 
but for the children's sake. You may ^irug 
your shoulders at the others, but you can’t 
get away from the shadow which you are 
casting on the children. 

Wdl, now that I have discoursed to you 
in this extremely reaspnable manner, I 
may with a dear consdence extend my 
hands across the ocean and say, *“ Good 
luck, Magna.” 

When the atmosphere becomes too hot 
to hold you, then take refuge with me. 
I live here, fourteen storeys high, on 
Riverside Drive. My name is on the door 
in characters as small as those on a postage 
stamp. It is the fadiion here, and the 
letters are delivered to the porter. The 
house is magnificently arranged, and is as 
light aS a studio. 1 steadily believe that 
I diall rest my bones in some peacdul 
burial ground here. And as it’s the custom 
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to adorn and paint the dead till they look 
twenty or thirty years youiiger than when^ 
they were alive, you will comprehend how 
that appeals to the vanity of one who has 
warded ofi the burden of age. I j^ould 
just like to know how any woman devoid 
of vanity could exist in this dty of light 
and sunshine. I belong to two or three 
dubs where ladies of seventy and eighty 
congregate, with porcelain complexions, 
powdered coiffures, and Gainsborough hats. 
Don’t imagine for a moment that they are 
ludicrous. They possess a dignity and joy 
in existence which makes me think that 
they must pass their nights in a bath of 
youth — if any such thing exists ? 

There is a glamour of festivity hanging 
x)ver this place. Not in the dums, but 
there, of course, you needn’t go. New 
York’s poor have a totally, different 
aspect and manner of behaviour* from 
the poor of European dties, where thqr 
rub against travellers with thdr sores and 
crutdies. In all these years 1 have only 
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seen two human beings who didn’t bdong 
•to Fifth Avenue. An Italian and his wife 
lay and sunned themselves on the curb and 
ate dirty vegetables out of a rusty tin. No 
one sent them off, but the whole traffic of 
the street gave them a wide berth, as if 
they had been a pair of plague-stricken 
patients. 

I ride on horseback every day till I 
am dead tired, in a salmon-coloured habit 
and a slouch hat over my eyebrows. 
My master — ^a pitiful wreck of a once 
brilliant Scottish ’nobleman — at first ob- 
jected to my riding en cavalier. But as 
I remained obstinate, he left me to my 
fate till one fine day he was seized with 
admiration for my mastery of the horse, 
and now we are good friends. We ride 
alternately in Central Park, which is in- 
describab^ lovdy when all the beds are 
aglow 'wili rhododendrons in bloom, and 
in New JersQr, which is still unspoilt 
Nature, Sundays, as a rule, we form quite 
a cavalcade, and then we amuse oursdves 
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like children. These people who are out-, 
wardly — but not inwardly — stiff and re- 
served, and vex their souls with super- 
culture, have a wholly remarkable and 
infectious capacity for sucking honey out 
of the most trifling banalities of existence. 
We diat about the sun, moon and stars, 
about our horses, our ravenous appetites, 
and the recently discovered Rembrandt, 
and never about our neighbours. We never 
back-bite. 

At the end of such a day, when I am 
resting after my bath, I seem to myself 
like a being witii life all before me. 

In truth, I have found congenial calm. 
I play bridge through the long winter 
mornings at the Astor Hotd Club, or go 
to lectures on psychology, followed by 
luxurious lundieons during which Madame 
Homer and ^gnor Caruso sing to us, not 
in the intervals, but while we eat ! 

The waiters go round pouring out coffee 
the whole time, while we sit in a ro^ 
twilight. Every one pays every one dse 
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little choice and sincerdy-meant compli- 
nlents. Call it an empty life, if you like, 
and I won’t deny that it is. 

You ask what I have been doing since 
I took flight from my now desolate and 
dilapidated villa. If I only knew myself 
I would teU you. It all seems so long ago. 

‘ I travdled about with Jeanne, my yoimg 
housemate and friend, and we really did 
nothing but kill time. • 

Rumours of my Monte Carlo period have 
no doubt penetrated to Denmark. I admit 
it was an ugly experience. Never in all 
my life had I imagined toat I could become 
the prey of this passion, but I caught the 
fever so badly that I conducted mysdf as 
diamdesdy as the most hardened pro- 
fessional gamblers. I certainly bdieve that 
during those days I was scarcely re^nsible. 
If the tide of fortune had not turned I 
should have gambled away every farthing 
J possess. But things went so wdl that 
I am living to-day on my winnings, 
vrithout toudhing my dividends. 
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Jeanne is still in Paris, where she has been 
for the last two years. She intends to 
qualify for some industrial art, for ^e has 
an indisputable and highly original talent. 
I^atdy I have had a very significant letter 
from her, but I may not divulge its contents. 
If things turn out, as at present seems 
likdy, my life may undergo a complete, 
re-arrangem^t. 

I must tell you about my latest craze. 

I hdve had quite a dozen little crazes 
in this one year alone. It is a ^lendid 
distraction. Well, my latest is collecting 
dwarf cacti and J apanese dwarf trees, which 
you hardly ever see in Denmark. They 
are only a few inches high, and incredibly 
old. You buy them in flat boxes, minia- 
ture imitations of Japanese gardens with 
rivers, bridges, and porcdain cupolas and 
tea-houses. They are entrancing. Fortu- 
nately, a gardener tends tiiem otherwise 
they would die of neglect. The care of 
plants is no more in my line than the care* 
of children, or any other live things. If 
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I had the gift I should have a choice little 
aquaxium with goldfii^ and dectiic %ht 
and illuminations. 

Imagine Richard a paterfamilias and 
domestic t3rrant I Yes, indeed, Magna, 
everything is changed. 

Now, I really have told you all about 
* myself. I don’t believe there is a single 
craving of my soul that I have not disclosed 
to you. It’s not my fault that the^result 
of these disclosures appears so miserably 
poor. How old is Jarl now ? Sixteen or 
more ? It is a gobd thing that Agnete 
is soon to be married. Write again soon, 
Magna. I promise to'answer. 

Elsie Eindtner. 
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Dear Jeanne, 

It may be the consequence of your 
condition, but really, I am getting quite 
concerned about your letters. I thought 
everything was settled for good when I 
promised to relieve you of responsibility 
by ta^g the child. And now you begin 
posing new riddles. 

What secret is it that you cannot betray ? 
Why do you talk about hiding yoursdf 
in the remotest desert ? From whom 
should you hide ? . For what reason ? Why 
do you ^ak of desecration, and say you 
wish you could die before the child is bom ? 
You hate to do it a wrong ? What wrong ? 

Is this man married ? If so, his wife 
needn’t know that you are going to give 
birth to a child. You don’t want^to many 
hinir; or do you ? 

If I may advise you, Jeahne, I should 
suggest your leaving the future to take 
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care of itself, till you are establi^ed in 
peace and quietness in some pretty neigh- 
bourhood. What do you say to Provence ? 
At the moment you are nothing but a bundle 
of nerves, and I have half a mind to come 
across and do what I can to help you. 
But I am too lazy. To do an3rthing to 
hwp people when it involves trouble, is not 
my m&tier ; for you, even, I cannot take 
trouble, though I love you*. 

But if there is anything on your mind, 
please let me know what it is, for, as I said 
before, I am unable to make sense out of 
the nonsense you have written. Write 
as often and at as great length as you like, 
and the day will come, I hope, when I ^all 
at last grasp your meaning. Is it a human 
being that is lacking, one with whom you 
can really talk ? I am esperiendng every 
day a crowd of little stupid things, that 
keep me gomg in a most agreeable fashion. 
But I am diiefly taken up with dieridiing 
and cultivating* my own precious appear- 
ance. Altogether, I was mudi more alive 
• . 
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when we two sat together in our White Villa 
on the Mand, and saw the leaves falling 
from the trees. 

Your 

iii ^ JSifSis. 

Jeanne . . . Malthe . . . Jeanne . . . Malthe, 
Jeanne and he— he and Jeanne. ... I mu^ 
collect my wits. I must try to under- 
stand it. Those two. . . . And it was tilie 
child of these two, their child, I wanted to 
adopt. . . . 

lit 

4c ♦ 

Two days have pa^d, but I am no nearer 
understanding. I go round and round in 
an empty circle, add say to mysdf, “ Jeanne 
and Malthe— Malthe and Jeanne.” And I 
expect to be overcome by a heart-rending 
agony. But so far as I can judge, neither 
my heart nor my mind are affected. My 
nerves, too, are perfectly composed. I am, 
in fact, only petrified with astofiiifiiment. 

* * * 

Why don’t I suffer ? What has become 
of the love I once fdt. Where is it ?— or 
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understand those two so exactly. 

It’s mysdf that I don’t understand. 1 can 
give them my blessing with the easiest and 
most serene conscience in the world. I 
can even rejoice that these two, just these 
two, have found each other ; so futile then 
am I so inexplicably, ^r^ously futile ? 

♦ ♦ 

I have b^uu to take ddight in travdling 
by the Subway. People there don’t pose. 
They are in too great a hurry to put on 
ma^s. Extraordinary how impressive 
breedii^ is when if is united with good 
clothes. The train can be so full that 
there is often a double row extending from 
one ^d of the car to the other, hatting on 
to the round leather rings with coarse, toil- 
worn, or ddicate kid-gloved hands. Some 
one always makes room for me. But I 
also take my time to form the desired 
espressioif on my face. To-day a poor 
woman sat next to me with two or three 
little wreaths on her lap. She wore a dusty 
mourning veil thrown over her hair. 
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She cried the whole way, and the veil was 
so shabby that I calculated the child mt^t 
have died a long time ago. Her grief was 
still fre^. Mine has never esdsted. I had 
thought my life at least contained what is 
called a great sorrow. But I have only 
draped an empty space with the trappings 
of sorrow. ... 

I must write to Jeanne. 

♦ ' 

♦ ♦ 

Dbar Travei,i,ing Companion, 

This letter might be written in 
twenty different ways, but only one is tie 
right way, and now I begin writing to 
you in tie same style as I write in my own 
poor, dull diary. You know it is only 
lazy people who can bear to record the 
barrenness of their daily life in a diary. 

Accept my warmest and most sincere 
congratulations, dear Jeanne, and don’t 
shed any more tears on my account. You 
have not tran^essed anything, you dear 
child, with your refined humanity. Neither 
has he. Yet you fancy that your letters 
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—your " confession,” has caused me pain. 
Oh, no ! Alas ! it has done nothing of 
the kind. I say, alas ! because I ^ould 
so like to bdieve mysdf, that I had once 
in my life loved with my whole heart. 
Now I see it must have been all imagina- 
tion. It can’t be explained otherwise — a 
* ddusion, a m]^ — anything you like. Per- 
haps a charming dream. 

Wdh, the dream is over ; that is the only 
thing I am certain about. All that remains 
of it is the memory of a good friend who, 
by a truly m^cal ireak of fate, has found 
the one woman, in my opinion, suited to 
him. 

Jeanne, I am not di^;uising the facts. 
This is the first and the last time, too, for 
that matter— that the subject of Malthe and 
m3rself is mentioned between us. 

The whole time you and I were knocking 
about the world like homdess vagrants, 
you never referred to it, or let drop a hint, 
that you knew the whde humiliating con- 
nection. though / knew that you knew, 
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and tiiat raised you in my esteem as a 
human creature to an esctraordinary degree., 
I think so highly of Malthe that you alone 
seem to me good enough for him. So you 
see what you write about committing a 
“ robbery ” has no point. And more than 
that, I can tdl you I am one of those 
women iU adapted to live with, much less 
to love, another human bdng. 1 am 
quite dear now about this. You, Ion the 
contraty, in compensation for your joyless 
youth, are endowed with the capacity for 
sdf-saciifice and yidding. For you it will 
be a positive ddight to abandon your 
ego) and let it be absorbed by his. For 
^ sudi a thing is inconcdvable. Hi^e is 
no necessity to recur any more to the past — 
at least as far as I am concerned. On your 
behalf, tmfortunatdy, we must do so. 
Much more than the news itsdf , does your 
question, diall you speak or be silent, per- 
plec my brain and exdte my emotions. 

If my position was now what it once 
was, and my views of life what they once 
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were, I ^ould answer decidedly : Keep 
your lips closed, and the secret that con- 
cerns only you, locked in your heart! 
But now there are other factors to consider. 
I am changed. Time and life— I scarcdy 
know what — have dianged me — and you 
are not like the majority of wom^, and 
' Malthe is not a man like other moi. 

You may perhaps cause him a never- 
ending* torment by speaking. Be dear 
on this, or you may cause yoursdf no less 
pain by keeping silent, and letting what 
is past and over ‘for ever be foigotten. 
I know you, Jeanne ; every day and every 
hour you will demise yourself more and 
more because his bdief in you is so bound- 
less. 

You can’t be silent. You will be com- 
pelled to lie. What to ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred would be simple and 
natural 'enough will undermine not only 
your sdf-respect, but your joy m life. 
On the other hand, you have never loved. 
The tldng you call your past, has really 
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had no significance for you. Why should 
it be unearthed now, and dragged into 
the glare of day ? Why should something 
that meant nothii^ but words to you, be 
made crucial ? Are you two, you and he, 
to spend the most beautiful years of your 
love in exhuming corpses and taking them 
about with you wherever you go ? 

Joergen Malthe is not as other men are. 
He will never reproach you, but he will 
grieve,' and you will grieve with him. 

You see, I am unable to advise you. 
Perhaps I have no right to take the re^ons- 
ibility upon me. I have often talked by 
the hour to your future husband. But as 
far as 1 can remember, we never touched 
on the topic of woman in the abstract. 
Thus it comes about that I am ignorant 
of .what Malthe’s views are. 

And yet — MaUhe is the father of your 
child. The fcdher of your stiU» unborn 
child. 

Speak, Jeanne, speak openly and without 
fear. It will be setting up no d^mce for 
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having yidded to his indinations, but he 
will find in it a means of explaining and 
defending what happened before his time ; 
for Joergen Malthe is not like otiier men. 

If he has thought it right and natural 
that the woman he loves diould become his 
in the way you have become his, he will 
think it right and natural that you diould 
have exercised the sovereignty over your 
person before you knew him. All you have 
got to tell him afterwards is that you love 
him and that you have never loved any one 
but him. 

I seem to myself at this moment so very 
and^t. Such an •eternity lies between 
then and now, but that is as it diould be. 

I^ittle travelling companion with the red 
hair, let me see you hdping him now in the 
prime of his manhood to build up. his 
reputation, so that his name will become 
immortal. You understand how to see — 
how to enjoy. Pack your infant when it 
is bom in a little trunk with perforated 
lid, and take it about with you, or leave 
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it bdiind. Don’t let it be a hindrance or a 
barrier between you two in your joint lives. 

There is a great deal more that I ^ould 
like to write, but now I must go and dress. 
You know “Tristan and Isolde” always 
was my favourite opera. 

I was going to urge you not to ^ow this 
letter to Malthe, but, after all, I leave 
you a free hand in the matter. 

For many reasons I bdieve that if he 
saw it the consequences would not be 
disastrous. 

With many embraces I wi^ you a 
happmess that will last through life. 

• Your 

TOTDmSR. 

You need not trouble to find me more 
.lace patterns. I have presorted my whole 
collection to the Metropolitan Museum. 
My new craze, dwarf cacti, amus^ me 
far more — ^they can’t be endosed in letters 
and new^apers, unfortunatdy. 

♦ * ♦ 

When did th^ first meet ?• ^It is no 
So 
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concern of mine, but I can’t hdp thinking 
mudi about it. Did they know eadi other 
before ? Yes, of course. He looked after 
her when ^e passed through the room. 
From me he looked across at her — ^and 
compared. And after— yes, what after ? 
Did he think continually of Jeanne as 
b^ore he thought of me ? Or is it merdy 
because chance has thrown them together 
in Paris ? Or is it possible that ^ey did 
not recognise each other at first, and only 
discovered later where they had met for 
the first time ? Have I played any part 
in their conversation ? Have they dasped 
hands over my memory, as over a grave ? 

4i * 

I don’t grudge them thdr happiness. 
Jeanne is the right woman for him, and only 
a Joeigen Malthe could satisfy and supple- 
ment Jeanne’s whole nature. 

• ♦ 

* * 

How has it come about that everything 
in me has gone to rest ? I fed like a heap 
of faded Jeaves lying down somewhere in 
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a deep hollow, where not a breath of wind 
reaches it, and it lulls itself to de^. 

I don’t live now as I used to live, and 
I have no goal to strive for; but I have 
no cares, much less do I fed in despair 
about an3rthing. Truly, I am very com- 
fortable in mind and body. I diould not 
mind living for ever this sort of life. Yet 
at the same time I should fed no alarm if 
some o^e came and said, " You must die 
to-night.” 

« 

♦ ♦ 

When I consider it id broad daylight, 
I have a heap of enjoyments, small and 
; insignificant, but perfectly undouded en- 
joyments. 

* * 

Yes, here I am laid up with meades— 
at my age, with a fiery rash, and all Ihe 
other symptoms. Perhaps I shall get 
whooping-cough next ? It would He much 
the best plan if one could have every 
childidi complaint at once and have done 
with it. It is boring in this magnificent 
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carbolic-scented dinique; but the nursing 
i$ good, and it is said to be healthy to be 
bored. I always fancied the much bdauded 
sacrifice of ho^ital nurses an old wives’ 
tale. 

In the room next mine, there is the most 
passionate little monster of a boy nine 
months old, and no one would believe it, 
but all the nurses are vdlling to give up 
their sorely needed night’s rest fof his 
sake. I, for my part, wish he was in a hot 
place. 

And then they Actually ask me if I 
wouldn’t like to have him ” in my bed for a 
little.” Heaven prote<!t me and my wdl- 
conditioned intellect ! Oh ! I pity the 
poor women who have several litlle children 
at the same time ! I’d like to know how 
many mothers really care for their 
children, except because they are their 
cMdrai. * 

Richard has learnt the art of child- 
worship dnce his prodigy came. He boasts 
about his teeth, but he says notiiing 
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about the pain getting those teeth has cost 
him. * ♦ * 

Yesterday I had a visit from a con- 
valescoit, who went round paying visits 
to the patients who were still lying in bed. 
I shall make friends with her. She amuses 
me. How well I understand that there 
can be a certain charm in studying bacteria 
and bacilli — small causes, huge results. 

Frfinldy, I thought at first that she had 
been in a reformatory. There was some- 
thing about her that gave the impression 
that ^e must have been under restraint. 
I was quite prepared that she would confess 
to having committed some crime. But no, 
that wasn’t it. 

She had only been in all innocence a 
nun for twenty-two years. Twenty-two 
yeaxs a nun I Think of it ! There were 
the years, too, that i^e was pupil and 
novice, making altogether twenty-^ years 
bdiind the walls of a convent, subjected 
to the convent discipline and the weary 
convent habit. And now ^e has broken 
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loose, like a prisoner who makes a rope of 
his beddorixes to escape over walls to 
freedom. 

She had compelled — how, she did not 
disdose — ^the Qmrdi to set her at liberty, 
and now was banning to live her own life 
for the first time. The life which she left 
lit sixteen, she has now taken up again at 
forty-two. She looks like a person of sixty. 
But I never saw anything to equal her zest 
for life. 

I could not forbear putting the indiscreet 
question : why dte had broken loose ? 
And she replied, what was evidently the 
truth, that when she noticed she was 
bQ;inning to grow old, a doubt arose within 
her as to whether the life in the world 
outside was not richer than the life bdxind 
the convent walls. She has given all her 
large fortune to the Church, and now lives 
on a scan^ allowance spidgingly doled out 
to her by <me of the sisters. 

But die is happy as a queen in two little 
romns, where die as her own mistress, able 
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to eat and drink when she wants to, and as 
much as riie likes. And she can serve her 
God unbidden by the ding-dong of the 
cbapd bdl — ^for ^e has not abjured her faith. 

The one desire of her heart now is to 
find a man who’ll marry her. Her modesty 
is certainly touching. She doesn’t mind 
who he is, or what he looks like, if only riid 
may be granted the wonderful happiness 
of having a husband. I lied my utmost 
to comfort her. 

And if ^ can’t get a husband, ^e 
intends to adopt a child. 

A really sich, starving, miserable child. 
I said tamdy, that if I cherkhed — ^as God 
forbid that I should — such a fad, I would, 
at all events, sedc out a healthy, pretty, 
and wdl-nouri^ed infant. Whereupon ^e 
answered, don’t want a child to live 
for my sake ; I want to live for the sake 
of a child.” She is a fine, but rather queer 
creature. And che has promised to ccune 
and see me every day. 
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Sister £thd has bet me a palm — she has 
obviously an empty tub in her room — that 
*if once I had the little boy next door with 
me for an hour, I idiould take him to my 
heart. 

I would rather give her the palm straight 
off, and have nothing to do with the little 
'boy ; but still, if it gives her any pleasure, 
wdl. I’ll have him this afternoon, but 
directly the hour is over, dean dieets. 

To my eternal diame I am bound to 
confess that I have lost the palm. It may 
be that all the nun’s sentimental gabble 

Mr 

has affected my brain i I, who abhor the 
scent of little children, and diudder to 
touch them. 

He lay pmiectly still and squinted up 
at me, suckiog a finger. It was the little 
finger. I redly shouldn’t mind lodng 
another * palm, but my pride, God be 
praised, prevents my giving expression to 
the widi. 
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He doesn’t ay when he is with me. 
Nobody can understand it. In the nighty 
whoi he was crying, I, fooli^ old person, 
rose from my bed of measles, and wait to 
look in on him. I thought the nurse had 
gone away. It was ratho: a painful situa- 
tion. 
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Ezttacts fiotn an eaxliei kitter at Elsie Lindtner’s 
to Professor Rothe, in “ The Dangerous Age,” 
are given here again, as it throws light on the 
Dilhe Rothe q>i^e which follows. 

Dear Propbssor Rothe, 

Your letter was such a shock to me 
that I could not answer it at once. . . . 
That is why I sent you the brief t^^am 
in reply, the words of which I am sorry I 
must repeat, ** I know nothing about the 
matter.” I^illie h&s never spoken of it to 
me, or made the least allusion whidi could 
cause me to suspect huch a thing. I may 
truthfully say that I never heard her 
mention the name of Director Schlegd. 
My first idea was that Lillie had gone out of 
her mind, and I was surprised that you, 
a medical man, ^ould not have come 
to the Same oondusion. 

But, after thinking it over for the last 
two days, I have changed my opinicm. I 
think I am beginning to understand what 
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has happened, and I you to hold me 
alone responsible for what I am going to say. * 
. . . I am only making suppositions. Lillie 
has not broken her marriage vows. Any 
su^idon of such a thing is out of the 
question, her nature was too upright, 
too loyal. ... If she appeared to you„ 
and the world happy in her married life, 
it was because die really was so. I entreat 
you to.bdieve this. 

Lillie, who never told even a conventional 
lie, who watched over her children like 
an old-fashioned mothd, careful of what 
th^ read and what plays they saw— how 
could she carry on an intrigue unknown to 
you and them ? Perfectly impossible, my 
dear Professor. I don’t say that die didn’t 
speak the words you heard, but that you 
must have put a wrong interpretation on 
them. 

Not once, but thousands of tim^, Lillie 
has talked about you to me. She loved 
and honoured you. You were her ideal 
man, husband, and father. 
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She used literally to become eloquent 
on the subject of your operations. . . . 
She studied I^tin in order that she might 
tmderstand your scientific books, while, 
in ^ite of her natural repulsion from the 
sight of such things, ifiie attended your 
anatomy classes and demonstrations. 

* When Lillie said, “1 love Schl^d and 
have loved him for years," her words did 
not mean, “ And all tfiat time my love for 
you was extinct.” * 

No, Lillie cared for Schlegd, and for you, 
too. . . . Probably you are saying to your- 
sdf, ” A woman must love one man or the 
other.” 

With some show of reason you will argue, 
'*In leaving my house, at any rate, die 
proved that Schlegel alone claimed her 
affection.” 

Neverthdess I maintain that you are 
wrong.* 

Lillie diowed every sign of a sane, wdl- 
1>alanoed nature. Wdl, her famous saen> 
ity and calmness deceived us all. Behind 
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this serene exterior was the most feminine of 
ah feminine qualities — ^the fanciful imagina* 
titm of the visionary. Do you or I know* 
anything about her first girlie dreams ? 
Have you, in q)ite of your happy life to- 
gether, ever reaUy understood her inner- 
most soul ? Forgive me, but I do not think 
you have. ' 

When a man poss^ses a woman as 
completdy as you possessed Lillie, he thinks 
himsdf quite safe. You never doubted 
for a moment that, having you, ^e could 
wi^ for anything elsCi 
You are not only a clever and capable 
man, you are kind, and an entertaining 
companion ; in short, you have many 
excdlent qualities which liilie exalted to 
the ^es. But your nature is not very 
poetical; you are, in fact, rather prosaic, 
and only bdieve what you see. 

Contrast this with l4llie*s immense for- 
bearance. You remmnber how we used to 
laugh when she defended some cr^minal^ 
who was beyond all defence or apology. 
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Something intense and far-seeing came into 
her expression, and her heart prompted 
such line of argument whi<di reason could 
not support. She stood all alone in her 
S}rmpathy, facing cold and incredulous 
people. 

Then recollect the pleasure it gave her 
td discuss rdigious and philosophical ques- 
tions. 

She was not ** rdigious ** in the common 
acceptation of the word. But die Uked 
to get at the bottom of things, and to use 
her im^;ination. Wa others were indifferent 
or frankly bored. 

And I/illie was so gentle she gave way 
to us. • 

Recall, too, her passion for flowers. 
She fdt a physical pang to see cut flowers 
with their stalks out of water. Once I 
saw her buy up a flower girl's whole stock, 
because the poor things wanted water. 
You and your dhildren have no love of 
fiowos. As a doctor, you are indined to 
think it unhealthy to have plants in your 
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rooms ; consequently there were none and 
I/illie never grumbled. 

Lillie did not care for modem music. 
Cesar Franck wearied her, and Wagner 
gave her a headache. An old-fashioned 
harpsichord would be her favourite instra- 
ment, whereas at home her daughters 
thundered out Rubinstein and WagrC&r 
upon a concert grand, and you, dear 
Frof^sor, when in a good humour, strode 
about the house whistling horribly out of 
tune. 

Finally, Lillie liked quiet musical speech, 
and ^e was surrounded by people who 
talked at the top «of their voices. 

. . . She was huppy because she willed 
to be happy. She had made up her mind 
that she was the luckiest woman in exist- 
ence . . . happy in everything, and she was 
de^ly grateful to you. But in the depths 
of her heart — so deep down that it never 
rose to the surface even as a dream — lay 
that secret trouble which has caused the 
present mischief. 
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I know nothing of her rdations to 
%:h1egd, but I think I may venture to say 
that they were chiefly limited to intercourse 
of the soul ; . . . and so were fatal. Have 
you ever noticed the timbre of Schl^;d’s 
voice? He spoke slowly and so softly; 
I can quite bdieve it attracted your wife 
in^ the beginning; and that afterwards 
gradually, and almost imperceptibly, she 
gravitated towards him. , 

The man is now at death’s door, and can 
never explain what passed between them 
—even admitting that there was any- 
thing wrong. As far as I know, Schlegd 
was infatuated with *a totally diflerent 
woman. Had he been really in love with 
Lillie, would he have been content with a 
few words and an orcasional pressure of 
her hand ? 

Why, then, has Lillie left you, and why 
does die ibfuse to give you an eaplanalion ? 
Why does she allow you to draw the 
worst condudons ? 

I will tdl you. Lillie is in love with two 
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men at the same time. Their diiferent 
personalities and natures satisfy both sides 
of her character. If Schlegel had not 
fallen from his horse and broken his 
back, thereby losing all his faculties, 
Lillie would have remained with you 
and continued to be a model wife and 
mother. ^ 

In the same way, had you been the 
victim of the accident, she would have 

f 

forgotten all about Schlegel, and would 
have lived for you alone. 

. . . Lillie had not the strength to fight 
the first sharp anguish. The i^o<^ be- 
wildered her, and the love of her imagina- 
tion seemed to her at the moment the 
true one. She fdt she was betraying you, 
Schlegel, and herself ; ' and since self-sacrifice 
had become the law of her life, she was pre- 
pared to renounce everything as a proof of 
her love. 

You, Professor Rothe, have acted very 
foolishly. You have done just what any 
average conventional man would have 
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done. Your hurt vanity silenced the voice 
of your heart. 

You had the choice of thinking two 
things: either I^illie was mad, or she was 
responsible for her actions. You were 
convinced that she was sane, and playing 
you false in cold blood. . . . 

Xpu write that you have only taken your 
two elder daughters into your confidence. 
How could you have found it in your heart 
to do this . . , ? 

Ivillie knew you better than I supposed. 
She knew that behind your apparent 
kindness there lurked a cold self-satisfied 
nature. She understood that she would 
be accounted a stranger and a siimer in 
your house the moment you discovered 
in her a thought or seiAiment that was not 
subordinate to your will. 

You have let her go, believing that she 
had bear playing a pretty part bdund your 
back, and that I was her confidante, and 
perhaps also the instigator of her wicked 
deeds. 
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lyillie has taken refuge with her children’s 
old nurse. 

How significant ! I^illie, who had so many 
friends, knows by a subtler instinct that 
none of them would befriend her in her 
misfortune. If you, Professor Rothe, were 
a generous-hearted man, you would exiplain 
to the chief doctor at the Infirmary I^ilUe’s ' 
great desire to stay near Schlegel until 
the fnd comes. 

She loves you, and it would fin her with 
grateful joy. . . . If I^illie had your consent 
to be near Schlegel she would certainly not 
refuse to come back to her wifely duties as 
soon as he was dead. At first she might 
not be able to conceal her grief, and then it 
would be your tadr to hdp her to r^ain her 
peace of mind. . . ^ Sdilegd was a man, 
but had he been a portrait or a character 
in a novel, I^illie would have fallen in love 
with him just the same, because her love 
was purely of the imagination. 

You must do what you please. But one 
thing I wisdi you to understand. ... If 
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you are not going to act in the matter I 
shall act. I confess openly that I am a 
selfish woman, but I am very fond of I^illie, 
and if you abandon her in this cruel and 
senseless way I shall have her to live with 
me here, and shall do my best to console her 
for the loss of an ungrateful husband, and 
' a of stupid, imdemonstrative children. 

One of lyillie’s tears is worth more than 
all your masculine ebulitions of w^ath. 

One word more before I finish. I^illie 
so far as I can remember, is a year older 
than I am. Could, you not, woman’s 
^ecialist as you are, have found some 
excuse for her in this fact ? Had I<illie been 
fifty-eight or thirty-five, all this would never 
have happened. I do not care for strangers 
to look into my pdlsonal affairs, and 
although you are my cousin’s husband, 
you are practically a stranger to me. 
Neverthdass, I may remind you that 
women at our time of life, pass through 
critical moments, as I know by daily 
experiences. A wedc or two ^o it might 
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have been impossible to write a letter such 
as this. I should probably have reded 
off pages of incoherent abuse. 

Show Ivillie that your love was not sdfish- 
ness pure and simple. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ei<sis Eindtn:^. 


So 



* Dear Professor Rothe, 

Dillie has closed her eyes never to 
open them again. It will scarcely be a 
great blow to you and yours after what has 
passed ; much more will it be a relief. 

* Foifjiier, indeed, it was so. 

I fed it my duty to Dillie, not to you, 
to write this letter. Yoii may make what 
use you please of it. It was I who procured 
Dillie the sleeping draught, for which she 
had such a bumiflg desire. With my 
hand in hers I sat beside her till she was 
cold, and I do not repent that I had the 
courage to commit what you, as a physidan, 
will call a crime. , 

A few days before She fell asleep Dillie 
entrusted a packet of letters to my care. 
I read them in the night, and now lay them 
in the coflSn under her head. These letters 
were not to be read by the unauthorised, 
. and you have become in relation to Dillie 
one of the unauthorised. 
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You have called her’s a harlot-nature — 
not in a moment of excitement, but because, 
after weighty consideration, you arrived 
at a conclusion to which the word was 
appropriate. It is not in my power to 
give you the satisfaction which you deserve, 
but I wish that the hour may come in 
which you will see what a despe;Eate 
wrong you and your abominable children 
havetdone lyillie.” 

Harlot-nature, indeed ! You can say 
that of Lillie to whom you were married for 
twenty years — ^Lillie, the purest of beings ! 

You say, ‘'She married me, she bore 
me children, she professed to love me, 
and all the time she had a lover behind my 
back. So she was^a harlot-nature!” 

Professor Rothe, permit me to accompany 
you into your most private consulting 
room, the room in which you examine the 
most modest of your lady patients. Let 
me have it out with you, and inquire into 
your secret motives. It is possible that 
your modesty will be blocked, but you 
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shall hear what I have to say on I^illie’s 
bfhalf, and on those words, “ Judge not 
that ye be not judged.” 

When you married her your choice was 
made according to tihe dictates of your 
heart, and fell on a very young girl who 
lived on the blue heights of idealism. 
She was your wife, your friend, the mother 
of your children, the good angel of your 
home. And would you dare add that she 
was your love also. Yes ? You think 
that because she loved you, and you loved 
her, and because you’took her in your arms 
as your wife, that she was, of course, your 
love. ... 

But I tell you Lillie was never your love, 
and that ^e never ha4 a lover. And the 
whole time you have known it perfectly well. 
Answer me, if you like, “ There are thous- 
ands and thousands of women who, like 
Lillie, are ’without feeling in this respect 
. . . ^e loved another, and so deceived 
me.” 

Is a rose less red and fragrant, because 
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there are thousands of other red sweet- 
smelling roses ? 

But Lillie’s nature was so pure, so refined, 
that this deficiency as you would call it, 
did not exist for her. She knew what it 
meant, for she was not ignorant. She 
understood in others what she did not 
recognise in herself. She lived for you, * 
her children, and her household, her own 
beatftiful world, so essential was it for her 
to shed light and spread joy around her. 

From this arose that wonderful harmony 
of her being, makii^ of the non-waking 
of what was dormant within her, neither 
a trial nor a renunciation. If Lillie had 
been blind she would have had the same 
happy nature, and would have learned the 
beauty of joyousneSs through the eyes of 
every seeing soul. 

There never arose within her, as in the 
case of so many poor women, a* conscious 
renunciation of the fire of the senses. 

How infinitely she must have loved and 
reverenced you, to have been able to 
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tolerate without complaint, without abhor- 
rence and a sense of renunciation, the 
position of being your wife for so many 
years. 

Schlegd was not her lover, though she 
loved him, and she was more intimate 
with him than I thought at first . . . and, 
listen, she loved him with unlimited 
abandon, because he did not possess a 
husband’s rights to lord it over her, and 
did not assume them. This she was un- 
conscious of. But there existed a difference 
between her feelings for you and for him. 
He personified all that she had dreamed 
in her childish years of “ Love,” and 
continued to personify it till her last 
hour. 

Once she loved you, thus, too, and would 
have gone on loving you in the same way 
if you had not desecrated her without 
awakening the woman within her. 

Lillie was the Sleeping Beauty who Num- 
bered eternally. No knight ever roused 
her from her sleq>. But you, the man 
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to whom she presented her life’s happiness, 
called her harlot-nature ! 

Her last days were given up to a despair- 
ing desire for death and pardon for the sin 
which she had never committed. 

The Lillie who came over here was so 
changed that I hardly knew her. My first 
thought as she touched me and uttered my * 
name was, “ Who is to blame for this ? ” 
It w^s not only a broken-hearted woman, 
but a detested and ill-treated human crea- 
ture who flew from the pursuit of her 
persecutors to die, deserted in a foreign 
land. 

The Lillie I once knew used to come into 
a room as the sunshine penetrates a wood, 
like joy itself. Every one could see through 
her radiant escterior right into the floor of 
her pure, white soul. 

But the Lillie who came over here trembled 
in every limb and dared not meet the eyes 
of any man. Schlegel lies in his grave. 
When he lived I r^arded him as indiffer- 
ently as I should any stranger. Now my 
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thoughts go out to him full of thankful- 
ness. 

And l^illie came home to you and ate the 
bread of humiliation for four long years 
in your house, while people admired you 
because you had pardoned her so mag- 
nanimouidy. Your abominable children 
looked down on their mother and behaved 
to her as to one not responsible for her 
actions. Dancing went' on in your Jiouse, 
Professor Rothe, and Dillie sat upstairs alone 
in her room. Betrothal festivities were 
celebrated by yout family, while the mis- 
tress of the house was said to be ill, so that 
her pale, grief-stricken face should not 
cast a shadow on the festive scene. 

I did the little I could, all that was in 
my power to win ba^ the old, dear Dillie, 
but it was too late. One cannot say that 
her mind was under a cloud, but she 
brooded* day and night over a problem 
which she could not solve. Mostly ^e 
sat looking down on her hands, which were 
never still. Sometimes she talked of the 
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children. She had once overheard Edmee 
say to one of the maids, it would be much 
better if mother were sent to an institution*. 
Those words she could never forget. 

Professor Rothe ! Time after time un- 
happy women have come to you to be con- 
soled, and helped by your explaining to them 
that the dangerous years of transition may 
affect the brain of even the steadiest and 
most , normal of women. 

You could treat others with consideration 
and give them shrewd and kind advice. 
But for Lillie’s dangerous period you did 
not concern yourself. You allowed fate 
to Matter her beautiful existence. You 
never stretched out a hand to protect her. 
For Lillie’s sake I cannot help wishing that 
there is a resurrection after death, a place 
“ where nothing is dishonoured, where all 
is love.” To such a place Lillie bdongs. 
I have chosen a grave for her, looking south, 
where flowers will flourish, and have done 
it in my name. 

To-morrow, I ifliaU send you the necessary 
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business details — a death certificate refer- 
ring to heart disease— even if I have to write 
it myself. 

I have opened the window. The river 
is as blue as it used to be at home in light 
nights. Here it is the moon that makes it 
blue. Iff only I had the power I would 
lay lyillie in a boat and let her drift out to 
sea. 

EwiB EiNDT^mR. 
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She Loved. 

I have accumtilated so many letters 
from you. To-day another has l^ome — 
a letter from you to me ! 

Thus I know that you still think of me. 
And k does me good to know it. I go 
about thinking of you always and always, 
and it makes me happy. I want nothing 
different and nothing dse but to be allowed 
to love you. 

The letter ... in my hand, in my 
possession . . . you, who understand what 
it is to love, will knoy how it is when one 
loves. Every trifling thing becomes a 
heaven and an earth. 

The letter in my hand . . . that means 
holding minutes of your time. Time is 
life. So I possess a bit of your life. For 
you the minutes have vanished, like rain- 
drops sunk in the ground; for me they 
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have imperishable qualities ; they are like 
seeds that send up shoots and more shoots, 
to be nourished by the sun and moisture 
of my love. 

And what was there in the letter ? I 
am not ashamed to answer, only word after 
word, 'like footprint after footprint on a 
muddy path. The written sheets contain 
hardly more than the blank ones. But I 
did not expect that they would, how could 
I expect it ? 

For you I am simply one among many. 
No, perhaps a little more, a tiny bit more. 
You said the first time we were alone 
together . . . not to me . . . that my nature 
was congenial to you. That meant you 
liked to be in my neighbourhood — ^my poor 
little neighbourhood. I feel such pity for 
mysdf when we are together. It is like 
being two people, one of whom has to do 
and say.the very opposite of what the other 
would like to say and do. . . . Only when 
I go away from you and your glance follows 
me like a living shadow, that doesn't bdong 
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to me, I fed frightened and ashamed as 
a child. I am nervous about my walk, 
my figure, my movements, lest they should 
jar on you, and then I try to appear 
nonchalant. I talk and laugh, and am two 
people at once, one of whom watches the 
gaucheries of the other with sad eyes ; 
the other who is quite at sea how she diall 
act to please you. And that is I myself, 
I, who in everyone else’s society, feel as 
free as the poUen of the buttercups as it 
fiies over the fields. I talk on and on as if 
I must fill space with my words, fearful 
that the embarrassment of silence will 
turn my features to stone, fearful, too, 
of discovering a glint of boredom in your 
glance. Your glance ! It is like a dark, 
slowly-flowing river that bears your soul 
towards me. 

When you look at me, a new world is 
bom within and around me. It is as on 
that day when the I^rd said, “ I^t thde 
be light, and there was light.” Your 
glance has divided me inwardly into light 
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and darkness, which are a greater contrast 
than night and sun. 

Your glance penetrates every drop of 
blood in my veins, as the sunshine soaks 
into the sleeping earth, and awakes to life 
its slumbering powers. 

I know when your glance is resting on 
me like a tired hand on the arm of a chair. 
When you contemplate me without seeing 
me, because you are thinking of* those 
cares which I divine, though I know 
nothing about them, something cries 
out within me, nOt from one place but 
from a thousand. Then warm founts of 
pity and grief overflow my inward 
being. 

But don’t be afraid, my friend, that I 
shall speak of whaf I suspect. If you 
would rather no one should know, I will be 
silent — ^like a flower at evening I will close 
my eyes, compelled by the darkness in 
whidi you envelop yoursdf. 

And I will go on seeming to understand 
nothing, nothing at all. But your mouth, 
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beloved, your mouth, and your dear, 
beautiful hands betray you. 

There is a quiver and trembling round 
the comers of your mouth as if the un- 
spoken words lay there in ambush — and 
your hands look so helpless. 

Your hands, whose grasp can be so 
majestically firm and strong, hang limply 
down, but you are not aware of it. At 
times your hands appear to me so full of 
“ sin, sorrow and peril,” that I feel as if 
my soul were responsible for yours. 

I talk to you like this, beloved, because 
you will never know. There are other 
days when your glance, as you look at me, 
is like a blue flower that blossoms in the 
sacred garden of dreams, but only because 
you are happy in yoprsdf, only because 
of that. You have had some pleasant 
experience, or built up some new hope. . . . 
I think, then, that you have 'derived 
strength from the glance that is life 
to you, as yours is my own life’s foun- 
tain. 
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At those times your glance flashes towards 
me, and a smile comes and goes on your 
lips. It comes from the foundation of 
your being, and is astonished at itself. 
At those times your figure is upright and 
elastic, and if you walk across a room you 
move with a rhythm that touches me like 
' a song. 

But, beloved . . . you have yet another, 
a third look . . . and this I recall wllen it 
grows dark. I fear it the most and love 
it the most. It’s when you realise I am 
a woman . . . suddenly, as if a mask fell 
from my face, you realise that I am a 
woman, and not onl^ a woman, but a 
woman meant for you. And the smile 
that then endoses me like a snare has not 
its origin in your con^ousness and know- 
ledge of my love, but its origin is in me 
because I am a woman. And then, of 
course, because in the kindness of your 
heart you are glad to give me the pleasure 
of remembering that I am a woman, 
your eyes fill with a misty twilight, and 
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into this twilight I sink as into an everlast- 
ing night. 

I feel your arm supporting my neck, 
your cheek’s melancholy pressure. Shudder- 
ing we stand leaning against each other, 
like two pines of the forest, that for a short 
space a hurricane of storm wind has flung 
together only to separate them again. 

All the time your smile is cold and 
meditative, and your glance is ejctinguished 
like a lamp that has consumed its last drop 
of oil. My poor heart tells me the reason 
— you are wondering at yourself for giving 
way to a mood which means so little to you. 

But when, saddened, I try to move away, 
you again offer me your mouth as a friendly 
almsgiving. . . . The letter, the barren 
letter I hold it to my heart. I leave my 
house and go into tlie deepest part of the 
wood till I find a place solitary enough 
to lie down in. The letter has filled me 
with a joy that resembles the pungent 
fragrance of the pine needles carpeting the 
grovmd. 
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I open my letter, contemplate the two 
unwritten sides, and read once more the 
written sheets. ... I begin a deliberate 
juggle with the words ; I transpose them 
over and over again, read each letter 
separately, as if there were some sweet 
secret hidden in each, and a caress in every 
stroke of the pen. I can’t help thinking 
there must be somewhere between the lines 
one single little word all for myself, that 
concerns me only. 

Yet my joy goes down with the sun ; 
the leaves cease to glow, and the darkness 
gathers in, and I sit with nothing but 
despondency in my lap.* 

Beloved, beloved ! how kind you are ! 

I have lain awake aU night with these 
words ringing in my, head like a song 
through the darkness. How kind you are ! 

You gave me a whole evening. Don't 
deny it, for you know I collect all the 
minutes that you can spare from your 
superfluity. I glean them together, as Ruth 
gleaned wheat on the fertile acres of Boaz. 
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I hadn’t dared to hope ; not dared, you 
must bdieve me. I left the house alone 
with thoughts about you, but without the 
^ghtest diadow of a hope of seeing you. 
Then when I asked you imploringly, “ Come 
to the meeting ? ” you shook your head and 
answered, “ I can’t manage it.” 

But while I made my way through the ' 
lighted, busy streets, my heart became 
suddenly so heavy that I felt I couldn’t 
go on. Yet I dragged myself there. 

Many people greeted me, and said they 
were glad to see me. ... I stood in the 
centre of a little group. Then all at once 
I Mt your presence. I heard you coming 
. . . your step ... it seemed as if you 
walked straight up to my very heart’s 
door. 

Smiling, you held out your hand to me 
. . . that alone was enough to gild my 
evening, but you stayed with me, stayed 
with me. We sat together, we two. The 
whole evening we sat together. While others 
discussed whac they had come together 
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to discuss, I sat apart and let myself be 
enthralled by a happiness which was almost 
more than I could bear. 

Several times you leaned dose to me 
to whisper something, and we both laughed 
and chatted about the others. 

You are very fond of me as a friend with 
'whom you can talk or be silent at your 
pleasure. If I were to cease to ,e3dst 
one day, you would — ^if only for a few 
minutes — ^feel the loss. Therefore I know 
that my life has not been lived in vain. 

So, gradually, I have gained ground, step 
by step, and I don’t worry you. That is 
true, is it not ? I don’t worry you ? Rather 
than be a burden to you I would give 
up the joy that lies for me in seeing you 
now and then, and being sometimes where 
you are. It is that I long for nothing 
else, but to be allowed to love you. 

Sometiihes when my thoughts soar to 
the doudy pinnades of bliss I have asked 
myself, what if the impossible were to 
happen, if you were to love me ! 
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The clouds float on high, but when they 
are heavy with the moisture of earth, 
they weep till they are light again, and 
their tears water into fruitfulness the 
woods and meadows, while they them- 
selves sail on yonder through the chill 
ether. 

The clouds aspire to reach the height ‘ 
of thp stars as my thoughts aspire to your 
love. But they know perfectly well that 
they are striving after the unattainable. 

And when my thoughts have tarried a 

while up there in the sky, they become 

weighed down with depression and float 
« 

softly earthwards, where they properly 
belong, and my heart itself drops like an 
anchor into the deep, quiet waters of 
sorrow. 

But why do I talk of sorrow, I who 
am the happiest of the happy ? . . . I 
didn’t mean it, no, I didn’t mead it in the 
least. 

But if the impossible were' to happen, 
the impossible . . . 
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If it could happen that you would love 
me ? If your glance told me so just once. 

I know what I should do — ^yes, I know. 
I should shut my eyes on that glance, so 
as never to let it go from me. I should 
leave my home, and my children, and go 
away. I should take leave of life, and fall 
* asleep quietly, oh, so quietly, never to 
awake. 

The darkness of the grave would have 
to be round me, so that not a sound dis- 
turbed my happiness. 

To live and know that you loved me ! 
I could not do it. My strength would 
be lacking. I can only love. 

Henry said one day, “ Don’t touch 
any of my little bottles.” I was staring 
at them so hard. Each of the little bottles 
contained the peace of the grave. But I 
must go on living for the sake of my little 
children,* for Henry’s sake. And why 
should I not go on living ? I have no 
reason to wish to do otherwise. Yet I 
am not with them, though in their midst. 
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When I move about in my rooms, when 
I talk to the children and Henry, I am not 
there. My eyes are seeking him, my ears 
strain after him. . . . 

From the first moment we met, my 
hdoved, you and I — became a stranger 
amongst my own people. But no one 
knows it, except mysdf. And I fed that 
if I was bound by a thousand ties, I should 
break them aU, where you, my love, were 
concerned. 

I am so very much of a dreamer that it 
is difficult for me to write distinctly just 
what the relations are between us. Other 
thoughts perpetually throng upon me, and 
I have to strive hard not to pervert things 
or fabricate. And you will understand 
that I have not a jot or tittle of desire to 
fabricate. . . . 

You must know how poor I am, in spite 
of my having home and family, and how 
rich, on the contrary, you are in the sub- 
conscious enjoyment of my deep secret love. 
You must be told ever3rthing. You must be 
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told how very well I know you don’t care 
whether you are told or not, but I write 
hot for your sake, but for the sake of my 
own love . . . You are so tmspeakably 
good and kind. . . . 

There was another evening, the evening 
of the f4te. I asked you to give me a 
moment, one little moment for me alone, 
and in the middle of the revel and music 
we sat down in a corner together, at *a little 
table. One can describe things so accur- 
ately when one takes note of details. 

I seated myself at an angle, from which 
I could, to my heart’s content, and eye’s 
satisfaction, gaze right into your soul 
without any one seeing what I was doing. 

And you, you looked at me as if you were 
glad at my joy. You talked of all sorts 
of things. But every word that you let 
fall with a confidential emphasis as if it 
were between you and me alone, was like 
pure gold — a treasure to be added to 
my hoard. 

Not for long were we allowed to sit 
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together undisturbed. Other people came 
up to us and jokingly teazed us. They 
said that we too obviously sought each 
other’s company. How stupid of them 
to. say that, when it is only I who seek 
yours. And yet — don’t be vexed with me 
— liked them to say it. 

And then it was that we came to discuss 
goodness, and I said so that every one 
could ‘hear, that you were the best and 
finest of all -the men I knew. My own 
husband stood near and smiled. He was 
so sure of me. . . . You, as well as the 
others, declared that there were men who 
might compare favourably with you. I 
could not bear to hear that. Softly in 
an undertone, I begged you to confess that 
you were the best, and you whispered, 
using “ thou ” for the first time, “ For 
thee I am best.” 

But it is not true that you are only best 
for me. You are wonderfully good — your 
whole manner of life bears witriess to it. 
Every one knows it, and every one knows 
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that you suffer. No one can protect you 
from its being common knowledge that you 
Have suffered deeply. Your heart lies in 
ruins. I ought to learn from you to forget 
myself, and never to speak of love which 
to you can never mean anything again. 
But I don’t speak in words. 

’ It was that evening you clasped me 
dose to you, not because you loved me, 
but because you were so kind. While your 
lips sought mine I asked, “ Then it is true 
that you love me a little ? ” and you 
answered in your infinite goodness, “ Yes, 
it is true, you are very, very dear to me.” 

But suppose I had ‘then said, ” Do you 
love me ? ” and you in your infinite 
goodness had replied, ” Yes, I love you.” 
What then ? What then ? 

I dread the moment when I shall put this 
question to you. It lies in the womb of 
the future, waiting to reveal itsdf. May 
I have the power granted me never to speak, 
but if I do speak, may I understand 
absolutdy that your answer is prompted 
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by infinite goodness alone. Yet between 
us there is something that is all yours and 
mine. Something greater than love, for 
love aims at a goal, and sooner or later 
comes to a standstill. But that which 
ejdsts between you and me revolves on 
and on like a silent star in its own distant 
sphere. Nobody and nothing can check 
its progress. 

... I am not ejdgent. Your love 
will, I know, never be my possession. 
I don’t expect it, and don’t wish it. It is 
my greatest happiness that I have met you 
too late to be one of the many who have 
passed out of your heart into the cold, and 
everlasting yearning. 

♦ 

« * 

• 

To-day is my birthday, and every one 
isj^ulating each other to give me pleasure. 
The rooms are crammed with flowers and 
presents. Yet I am not joyous, and the 
whole affair seems very childi^. Why 
should you be able to remember that 
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to-day is my birthday ? You who know 
such heaps of people ! 

I did not tell you intentionally that it 
was my birthday. . . . Perhaps because 
I hoped that you yourself would recollect 
the date. I^ast year I met you in the street 
on my birthday, and you told me that it 
was the anniversary of your father’s death, 
and then I said that it was my bir^day. 
You asked if you might send me some 
flowers, and I said no. How could 
I have explained it, receiving flowers 
from you who had never been in our 
house. And now this evening you are 
coming ! ! 

At flrst you did not wish to come, 

and it was sweet of you not to wish it. 

But as you don’t — don’t love me there 
, # 

IS no reason why you should mind meeting 

my husband. 

You are coming this evening. You are 
coming ! Every time the bell rings my 
heart begins to beat faster, and every time 
I am disappointed. It is like st anding 
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in a brilliantly-lighted room that becomes 
suddenly dark. 

Once I received flowers from you which 
I never thanked you for. You know 
nothing about those flowers. Shall I tell 
you their story ? But you mustn’t laugh. 

I always feel happy when I think of them. 
It is almost as if the flowers were standing ‘ 
again ^ in the window, and I lying in my 
hypnotic sleep, unable to open my eyes 
but knowing all the time that your yellow 
orchids, trembling like a swarm of golden 
butterflies on their delicate stalks were 
standing there in the window. I don’t 
suppose you gave a thought to whether 
they would reach me before or after the 
operation. Perhaps you merely rang up 
a florist on the telephone and ordered 
something specially Ibeautiful to be sent 
to the Ntirsing Home on one or other of 
the days. And I am modest with good 
reason about questioning you. 

I was in bed. No one was with me. 
The doctor had just been here and — as he 
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considered his duty — explained for me what 
my dear Henry had been so carefully keeping 
from me, that it was a matter of life and 
death. He had very little hope. But I was 
not afraid. I lay there and thought of you, 
of Henry and the children, and then again of 
you. I thought of how I had told you that 
I had to undergo that severe operation. I 
was bound to tell you — ^t^en, in case | died, 
I had to say good-bye to you. 

You tried to turn it off with a joke, but 
in a few minutes you grew grave. You 
asked if I was nervous, and I begged you, 
if matters did not go well, to visit my 
grave, just once. OnTy once. It was very 
childish of me, but you did not laugh. 
You merely said, “ To satisfy you I will 
promise, but I know you will live to visit 
my grave. ...” 

I have the power when I like, of bringing 
you before me in the flesh, so very much 
in the flesh, that I at times can hardly 
bear other people to be in the room. I want 
to be alone with you. After I came out 
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of the operating theatre, I was alone with 
you every evening and every night. 

I talked to you, I talked . . . and you 
were silent. I never was able to put many 
words into your mouth. But your atten- 
tive eyes rested on me . . . and you were 
there. 

When the doctor had gone, I lay by 
mysdf for a long time. The nurse sup- 
posed naturally that I needed rest after 
my conversation with the doctor. I thought 
of you. I was so curiously restless, with 
a sort of joyous, expectant restlessness. 
I kept looking at the door, as if every 
minute I should see you coming in. 

I didn’t really expect you. I knew, 
of course, that it was impossible, for many 
reasons. It would not occur to you to 
call on me. You might easily imagine 
that visits so shortly before the operation 
would not be permitted. Hiere bad been 
flowers in my room, sent by my friends, 
and many of Henry’s patients. 

But they had been taken away, because 
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I must not be excited by their scent. I lay 
there and gazed at the door ; my heart 
began to beat violently — no, not exactly 
to beat, but it felt as if something was 
entering it. You must not think, beloved, 
that I imagined all this afterwards. I felt 
— I could feel distinctly that some great 
•joy was on its way to me. I heard the 
footsteps approaching in my heart, an^ then 
I heard them outside on the stairs. Nurses 
and visitors were coming and going all 
day on the stairs, but, nevertheless, I sat 
up in bed pressing my hand on my heart, 
for I knew, I knew, that this concerned 
you. 

My nurse came in with a parcel. It 
seemed as if she, too, understood that this 
was something which I ought to see at 
once. She came quite dose up to me with 
the box and, smiling, opened it deliberatdy, 
so deliberatdy that it looked as if she were 
teazing me. . . . “ I^t me open it,” I 
begged, but, no, she insisted on doing it 
herself. 
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I felt how the blood deserted my face. 
..." Give them to me ! " I implored 
as if I were praying for my life. She 
handed me the long spray from which the 
flowers hung like gold sunbeams, and 
fluttered over the whiteness of the sheet. 
I hdd the spray in my hand. 

When she was gone, I kissed every one' 
of th^ sensitive flowers. And you were 
with me. All your steadfast calm was 
infused into my blood. Now I could die 
happy. The flowers were put in water 
and placed in the window. They were 
to stay there all night, I said, and no one 
objected. I had a light burning the whole 
night through, as if I were afraid of the 
dark. I dozed and woke, and dozed and 
woke. The flowers did not sleep, and they 
did not fly away. ' 

You, you were with me ! 

Even if you never thought of me at 
all that night you were still with me. 
And, maybe, you dreamed of me. Men 
often dream of things that they haven’t 
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been thinking about. And you forgot your 
dream before you awoke. 

‘The next morning when they came 
to fetch me, I besought so earnestly that 
my orchids might stand beside the bed. 
I submitted calmly to the anaesthetic. 
While the mask was being drawn over my 
face I thought of you, and it seemed as if 
the yellow, dewy petals .began to dance 
over me. 

Deeply I breathed in the ether, and I felt 
as if the flowers filled the room. They 
had increased from a swarm to countless 
swarms, and become a singing ocean of 
gold. And in the ocean I saw your eyes. 
You were with me, even if in thought you 
did not accompany me, yet you were 
there. 

I woke up and my gaze met yours. My 
eyes were too tired to see mudi. Yet I 
saw the ydlow flowers swaying on their 
stalks. They had come back. They had, 
.witb, thw lovit^ souls, borne me company 
at the time, and now they had come back. 
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Close to my eyes they seemed to b4 per- 
petually singing and making music. Yes, 
you were with me. 

When the pain was most acute it was just 
as if they flew away, and dispersed at the 
sound of my groans. I quite understood 
it. They were like you. You, too, hate 
the thought of sickness. You, too, cannot 
bear‘people to be ill. So I tried to smile 
at them, and to act as if I did not feel the 
pain. 

. . . Your flowers . . . your exquisite, 
blessed flowers . . . 

To-day is my birthday, and you are 
coming, yet I am not happy. 

All my best friends are coming. I shall 
sit at the same table as you ! You will sit 
on my right hand, for you are the only one 
who comes for the first time. It is not 
w;rong, it cannot be wrong. But if it is 
wrong, then punish me, let me* suffer for 
it ; I am ready. 

I said that I must rest before the guest^ 
arrive. I must be alone for a little to 
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collect myself for the joy that is greater 
than joy. 

*For my joy is more than bliss. There 
is nothing so great, there cannot be any- 
thing greater than my joy. 

The flowers are risen from the dead. 
The yellow butterfly blossoms. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 


I almost wish it was over. I don’t 
know myself what it is, but I wish it was 


That, I wish over, and I don’t know what 
it is. I see something beyond the barrier, 
and I don’t see it. It is not death, but 
there is something that hurts more than 
death. 

And the evening was the happiest of my 
Ufe. 

t 

Perhaps it is nothing at all. Perhaps 
it is only my heart breaking for happiness, 
but can it hurt so much when one’s heart 
breaks for happiness ? 

- It was at the moment when you went out 
at the door. Magna Wellman turned her 
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head and said, “ That was the erening 
of the year,” and you nodded. It was 
then. It felt as if all my joy had suddenly 
been hemmed up in a coffin and couldn't 
breathe. Henry asked, ” Are you ill, you 
look so strange, and you have been beaming 
the whole evening as if you had light inside 
you. ...” That was true. I had light* 
yes, light burning within me, and now it is 
extinguished. 

I must gather myself together. I must 
cherish and hoard my happy evening. 
It is wrong to think such things, but I am 
glad that Henry had to read the treatise 
this evening. I mean . . . 

You led me to the table. You sat 
on my right, and you were so calm. You 
are always so calm. Why should you not 
be calm, you are not in love. 

You invited me to drink, and I who never 
drink wine, drank with you, only a sip. 
It was . . . no, T cannot speak of it. But 
now I understand that clergymen really 
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belie^le it when they say, “ This is the 
body and blood of Guist.” 

*Now I know what it is that I have 
lacked hitherto, and I am glad that I have 
lacked it. 

You made a speech in my honour. It 
was so natural that you should. You 
led me to the table, and it was my birthday. 
For me it was a sacred miracle.' The 
words you spoke have gone to sleep in my 
heart. When I lie one day in my coffin, 
and my children weep over me, they will 
arise and whisper and sing as your yellow 
flowers sang when I was ill. 

I hold so fast to my “happiness. But my 
hands are weak, and it slips through them 
like running sand. 

The hours go as they came. 

Why do you rend my dream in twain ? 
Why do you thrust a knife in my heart. 
I have never thought of being your mistress. 
I only grant you every delight there is. 
^But why in this night, in this night, when 
I woke and dung to my happiness ! Wh«i 
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Magna Wellman rang I knew everyKhing. 
She said nothing and I asked no questions. 
My yellow orchids hang on their stalks 
like dead butterflies. I have forgotten 
to give them water. 

Forgive me ! I am not. I won’t be 
like this, and now it is over. It hurts no 
longer. I am well, like the little boy who' 
was run over the day before yesterday. 
He cried and moaned that he was going to 
die, and all the time was quite tmhurt. 

You walked over my heart, and I thought 
it must die, but now there is nothing the 
matter with it. 

m 

It is months since I wrote to you last. 

I simply felt I couldn’t. I have been like 
one scared. Why do people speak so often 
without thinking ? One lets fall a word 
quite indifferently, that stabs the heart of 
another like a poisoned arrow. I have been 
half distracted by anadety. I have listened 
to aU the gossip. I am sick from disquie-,. 
tu^e. My youngest child has been ill, 
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dayS|and nights. I have watched beside 
him, expecting every hour that death 
would come, and yet in the middle of my 
fear of death my thoughts have been 
incessantly with you. 

I wouldn’t believe it, but if it is true. 
. . . Beloved, I am so saddened, and I don’t 
•know whether I ought to tell you why, or 
if you can tolerate my intruding into the 
habits of your daily life. But I am not 
only depressed, for if that was all I could 
bear it in silence. No, I am frightened, 
frightened, frightened. I cannot sleep for 
anxiety. 

You wrote last year to tell me yoursdf 
that your doctor had forbidden you to 
resort to the strong remedy which had 
become a necessity to you ; that you were 
obeying, but suffering horrible pain in 
consequence. That first awakened my 
anxiety. Many, many times I felt as if 
I were running my head against the blank 
wall which separates life from death. . . . 
And yet, it seemed to me that there luras 
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strength in the touch of your h|nds, 
strength that could grapple with any illness, 
strength in your hands, your glance, your 
smile. Then one day something happened 
that it took weeks to get out of my head. 

I sat with you and between us was built 
the usual bridge of kindness and confidence. 
Your smile came over the bridge and met * 
mine. We played with words as children 
in a meadow play with flowers. Your hand 
lay on mine so firmly and tenderly. I 
grasped at that moment why men honour 
so much the idea of a foundation stone. 

I felt my hand, too, was the corner-stone 
in an eternal building. So proud was I 
that your hand rested on mine, so sure, 
firmly and tenderly, and then suddenly, 
-with such terrible suddenness, that my 
heart nearly stopped' beating, your smile 
froze and died ; your eyes became vacant, 
glazed ; your face was not only .strange 
— ^would it had only been that — ^it was so 
changed that you wouldn’t have recognised 
it ^ursdf in the looking-glass. 
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In^ that moment — can’t say whether 
they were moments or minutes — ^you were 
not master of your body, neither were you 
ruler of your soul. And then you came to 
yourself. But I left you and cried. My 
tears were cold and made me freeze. 
Soon after I had to go away on a journey. 
•Beloved, bdoved, how full of pain love is ! 
Every day, every hour when I strolled in 
the garden among my flowers which I 
planted there myself, which stand there 
mysteriously waiting and watching for 
your coming, I saw before me a shadow 
that proceeded from my own distraught 
mind . . . your deat face with the re- 
laxed expression, and the glazed, fixed 
eye. 

The pain which I experienced then has 
been carried about in my heart for years, 
and was day by day increased and nourished 
by my anxiety. 

But then your letters came, like stars 
dropping from the sky in the still, dark 
night . . . and once more I gained strenfth 
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and courage to look life in the face. ^I/ife 
— ^that is what you are for me. 

I could fancy every one d3dng round 
me, even my own darUng children, all that 
was near and dear to me ; all that peoples 
the earth, and I could fancy the houses 
falling, day and night ceasing, — ^but I 
cannot picture life without you. 

I cannot and I will not. 

The summer passed, and with the falling 
leaves I returned to your neighbourhood. 
You were, to all appearances the same, only 
rather paler, rather softer in your manner. 
Your hands were the^ame, your lips sought 
mine. I a^ed you no questions. Dare 
any one call to the man walking on a rope 
over the abyss, whether he feds giddy ? 

I asked you nothing. But others talked 
about you to me. And all, all said the same. 
Don’t you see how changed he is? And 
they spoke of the strong remedy that had 
become indispensable to you, of the remedy^ 
by the hdp of which you maintain your 
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mas]j: of mental equilibrium, a mask through 
whose holes your own tormented soul stares 
out into vacancy. 

Now I have come to it. I have come 
to it. Please do not be angry, or hurt, 
but let me say what I can no longer carry 
about with me unsaid. Try if you cannot, 
’slowly and by degrees, break yourself 
of the habit of resorting to means which, 
instead of strengthening, undermine your 
health. In the name of my love 1 ask 
you to do this, and you must not think 
that I ask for my sake alone. Then if it 
happened that I was going to die, and knew 
that I was going to die to-day, so that I 
should never see you, or hear your voice 
again, I should still make the same request. 
Why will you be kind to every one but to 
yourself ? A doctor said to me about you — 
No, those are words that may not be 
repeated. . . . 

Now say with a smile that I am con- 
, 4 uring up bogies, that my feelings have 
got the better of me, and perhaps you 
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are right, but, bdoved, death is not^the 
worst. Do you understand me now ? 

I sit here and write in the bright sunshine.' 
My children play round my skirts, and 
chatter and ask me why I am crying. . . . 

Well, now it is said, and now that I have 
said it, I dare not let you read what I have 
written. 

But I will keep this letter with the rest 
of your letters, with the letters which you 
have never received. Should the day ever 
come when I have sufficient courage you 
shall read it. 

Only this one, of all the letters. 

An Unsent Uetter prom Uiewe Rothe 
TO Professor Rothe. 

Henry, I want to write to you and ask you 
to forgive me for the last time, but I know 
that it is no use. Perhaps your forgiveness 
could do me no good now. It is too late. 
I have suffered so much. I cannot beaL. 
more. But this letter contains nothing but 
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the .truth, and it is the last letter that I 
shall write. 

Henry, I have never denied my love for 
you. I have never forgotten you, and never 
deceived you. If I am to die now, because 
I long for the sleep, which while I live, 
cannot mercifully be granted to me, you 
* must believe my poor last words. 

I don’t know whither I am going, but 
even if I knew for certain that I should 
reach the open gates of Paradise, I could not 
cross the threshold. So long as you had 
not forgiven me in your heart, eternal 
peace would not encompass me. And if I 
knew, he for whose sake I have caused you 
such great trouble that it casts a shadow 
behind and dims all that was once radiant 
and happy, if I knew that he was standing 
ready to receive me with those words 
which up till this hour I have never heard 
him utter, “ Welcome, my beloved,” it 
would be impossible for me to follow him 
-into everlasting bliss. Consciousness of 
guilt would prevent it. 
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In the years when I loved yon alone, 

I was happy ; when he came into my life 
and I loved you both, my happiness in- 
creased with my love, and I did not feel 
guilty. I was so unspeakably happy. I 
loved you, and I loved him. You are a 
doctor, and when women are ill you can 
make them well, but for my sickness you ' 
had no panacea to prescribe. 

And I cannot do what you desire of 
me ] I cannot say that my love for him is 
dead. Love cannot die, when once it has 
lived. 

Henry, when you took me back, I en- 
treated you to ask me ho questions, and 
you asked none. But your eyes asked, and 
the walls asked, and everything round me 
a^ed questions. I do not widi to have 
any more secrets from you. Yet you 
never can understand what I am now going 
to say. 

He did not know me when I came to 
him, and he died hdthout having recognised^ 
me. But it made me happy to be with 
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him. When the others were asleep, and 
it was all quiet, I heard him mention a 
ftame. Not my name. He did not love 
me, you see. Every time he mentioned 
that other name I fdt I was expiating some 
of my guilt towards you. I sat and 
listened, the nights were so long, but my 
•name never came. The name of the one he 
loved, the names of others, but mine never. 

One night I fdl asleep and dreamed that 
he called me. I awoke, and he lay dead. 
And now I shall never find out whether 
that was only a dream or something more. 

I have thought so much over the question 
whether other womeil are the same as I 
am. Were I strong enough I would go 
about and look till I found one who could 
tell me truthfully that she had loved two 
men, loved both with* her whole heart and 
soul. I would then beg her to go to you 
and explain how that is something one 
cannot hdp, cannot fight against, and 
cannot kiU. 
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My nun has married, and I have been 
to call on the young couple. He has 
only one eye, is superannuated, and has 
warts in his ears. He is an artisan mason. 
When she contemplates him she feels as 
if heaven were opening before her. 

She comes from a good family, and has 
had a good education ; he is ignorant and' 
stupid, but he seems to appreciate her 
adoration. I had a ticket for “ Lohengrin ” 
this evening, but I am not inclined to go. 

After all, I can understand it. Once 
I should have thought it silly, but my 
ideas have undergone a change. When I 
reflect on it there is’ really only one con- 
dition that can be called unhappy, and that 
is loneliness. Loneliness on a desert Mand, 
loneliness in a great city, londiness in 
married life. . . . Loneliness. 

For this reason all living beings crowd 
together ; animals seek each other«—and it 
is even so with faded leaves, fluttering 
down from trees in the hour of destruction. 
She feds that she has been cheated. All 
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the years of her convent life she has loved 
without an object. She has cast off 
her shackles, and achieved her liberty. 
The thought of a joint life with some one, 
that she may have pined for vaguely in 
the convent, became, out in the world, 
the highest thing to aim at. In her 
excessive modesty she humbly accepted 
the first thing that offered. Surely there 
is nothing ridiculous in that. 

But I am alone. I am solitary. 

* 

* * 

God in heaven, what have I done ? 
There he lies asleep, as if he were never 
going to wake. Such* a little gnome. 
But I couldn’t do anything else, and 
behind all my anxiety and fidgetting I 
have a feding that for the first time in my 
life I have done what is right. 

For it was not unpremeditated, or was 
it ? Do I know ? A transformation has 
been going on lately within me. But 
when did it b^;in, and whde will it lead 
me ? If I only had some one whom I 
129 
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could consult, but there is no one. 1 have 
broken all my old ties. I stand quite 
alone. Even Jeanne. . . . Jeanne must 
be told as soon as possible, but, of course, 
she will think it is nothing except one of 
my whims in which I indulge to kill time. 

When I ask myself deep down in my 

heart why I did it, there is no answer, 

and, meanwhile, the boy is lying in my bed. 

I have slept an hour or two here on this 

chair without knowing it. The windows 

are wide open, yet every minute I inhale 

a horrible smell of spirits ... a little boy 

of seven ! How am I to know whether 
< 

he is seven, five, or nine ? 

I must collect myself. This hour may 
decide the whole course of my life. I have 
only to hold the telephone receiver to my 
ear, and directly the house-porter will 
call in the police. Before noon the boy 
will be gone, and I ^all never see him again. 
* ♦ * 

Why should it concern me ? It would 
be sheer folly if I gave way to a sickly 
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sentimentality and wished to keep this 
small tramp. Small as he is, he seems 
to be endowed with every vice. 

I feel as if I had dreamed it all, and not 
seen it with my eyes. . . . And it all comes 
of my freak of using the subway under the 
river instead of taking a motor. What 
induced me to waste time in that fashion ? 
I who, of all others, detest subterranean 
zigzagging ? 

Was it a presentment ? Did I expect 
a sensation, and wish to gloat over the sight 
of roofless night-wanderers, who for five 
cents travel backwards and forwards by 
this route all day ? 6ne’s way of living 
and thinking is different in New York, from 
what it is in great European capitals. 
We don't follow eadj other like sheep. 
We think more for ourselves. 

I fdt so tired inwardly on the joum^, 
so utterly without an anchor. I tried to 
fall asleep before we reached the river to 
escape hearing the ghastly rushing sound 
in the air behind. The boy had seen me 
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at once. I believe I inspired him wth a 
certain awe. My clothes probably were 
too smart for him. 

He hurled himself past me without 
calling out rude words, or making grimaces. 
I could not take my. eyes off him. At first 
I thought it was one of the dwarfs out of 
the Hippodrome, and I squirmed with 
disgust. Then I saw that it was a child. 
A child sick with a fever which his senses 
could not master. I, like the other pas- 
sengers, thought him mad, till we grasped 
what was the matter with him. 

He jumped on ladies’ laps, and spat in 
their faces ; he kicked gentlemen’s legs 
violently with his heels. When the guard 
caught hold of his wrists and commanded 
him to be quiet, Ije bit the man so hard 
he was obliged to let him go. At the next 
station he was ejected. But directly the 
train was in motion again, he swung him- 
self on to the car, and this process was 
repeated at every station. No one knew 
how to cope with him ; no one knew w’here 
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he ca^me from, or to whom he belonged. 
Suddenly he began to sing, what, I couldn’t 
understand, but from the expression on 
the faces of the men present, and from his 
own gestures, I gathered that it was 
something indecent. 

How shall I describe my feelings ? Were 
tliey prompted by horror, repulsion, or 
compassion ? I must try to analyse them 
clearly. ... I felt as if I had brought 
this wretched creature into the world, as 
if I were responsible for him. I experienced 
a mother’s agony and a mother’s boundless 
tenderness. 

Directly it became plain to me that the 
child was not speaking in the delirium of 
fever, but of drunkenness, I had to bite 
my lips till they bled, ^o as not to cry out. 
Then the boy came to me, and threw 
himself across my lap. There he stayed, 
nestling his head against me, and went to 
sleep. 

* « 

Were I to act now sensibly and as com- 
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mon reason demanded, I should send the 
child back whence he came, though I 
don’t know in the least where that is. . . . 
The child who has awakened the most 
sacred feeling in my poor, withered heart. 
. . . The child who is to blame for my 
having shed for the first time in my life, 
tears of joy. 

When I offered to take Jeanne’s child, 
I had my reasons at my fingers’ ends, but 
they were not honourable ones. I wanted 
to start for myself an interest in life. I 
started from the hypothesis that what 
filled the lives of so many women might 
equally well fill mine. I wanted to take 
Jeanne’s child, in the same way as five years 
before I had taken .her ... as an experi- 
ment, a distraction. 

But it was not so to-night. This small 
boy had kissed my hands, and I had blessed 
him. 

I have heard somewhere of a holy man 
who met once a little child who was tired. 
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He lifted him on to his shoulders and 
carried him over a river, but on the way 
the child grew and became heavier and 
heavier, whhe the man sank deeper and 
deeper ... All that, however, doesn’t 
matter. 

I took him home with me. Here you can 
do what you like. My proceeding excited 
no remark. A stranger asked if he should 
fetch me a carriage, and we drove home. 

I must, of course, make inquiries about 
his antecedents. He says nothing himself. 
He woke up when I struck a light, but he 
wouldn’t tell me his name even. The people 
in the train thought he was one of those 
outcast children without parents who live 
from hand to mouth by selling newspapers, 
and stealing from the banana carts, and who 
pass the night on the river’s bank or in 
empty waggons. 

I haven’t succeeded yet in getting his 
boots oflf. Though they have evidently 
once bdonged to a grown-up, they are so 
tightly laced on his little legs that they 
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can only be moved by cutting. He must 

have worn them day and night for months. 
♦ 

♦ ♦ 

What will be the end of it ? I daren’t 
think, and I daren’t act. I keep saying 
to myself without ceasing, the same thing, 
“ Suppose he is taken away from me ? ” 
and I seem to see into the future, his life 
ending in crime, his death taking place in 
prison. 

I intend to sacrifice my own life for this 
child’s . . . but is that sufficient. Can 
that avert his fate ? 

My beautiful, beautiful boy ! He is 
asleep. I have locked both doors and sit 
with the key in my pockets. Every 
quarter of an hour I look in at him. He 
smiles in his sleep as only innocent children 
smile. Then suddenly he clenches his little 
fists and his mouth becomes so distorted 
and ugly that I have to turn away. What 
can he be dreaming about ? 

Hdp me, help ! To whom am I praying ? 
I, who am without faith, and -without 
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hope. But I am not without love. No 
longer without love ; for I love this poor, 
"miserable child. 

Could I but give him back his innocence ! 

. . . Has he never been innocent like 
other children ? Was he contaminated 
from the first by the two creatures who 
•gave him life ? Is it in my power to atone 
for others’ sins against him ? 

I wonder why he tried to run away 
to-day ? Where did he want to go, and 
what was in his mind»? If I had not got 
him back, God knows, I could not have 
faced another day. 

*♦. 

* 4 : 

I sat with him on my lap, and he looked 
up at me as if he would ask, " What are you 
going to do with me ? ” 

His childish gaze was so suspicious and 
hard. I told him that I wanted to be his 
mother and to live for nothing else but to 
make him happy. All the time his little 
hands were feeling about to find my pocket. 
I pretended not to see, and smiling angeli- 
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cally, he plunged his hand after my purse, 
and b^an to fidget with it till it opefied. 
My heart beat so that I could hear it dis-' 
tinctly resound in my ears. 

Is it to be wondered at that he steals ? 
He has known what it is to starve. But 
now I give him everything that heart 
can desire. I have bought him a little* 
purse of his own, and filled it with money. 
Yet still his tiny face retains its expression 
of desperate greed when he sees me take out 
money. When will Jthis alter ? 

And he asks me if I have bought him ? 
Or have been given money to keep him . He 
does not remember thht blessed, thousand- 
fold blessed, night when he took my heart 
by storm, and transformed me into a real 
human being. . . . 

I wanted to test him, so to-day I went 
without Itmch, explaining to him that I 
had no more money, but he was to, eat as 
I could dispense with food. He nodded, 
and without troubling about me at all, 
eat up his lunch. * * * . 
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Kelly. That’s his name. Kelly ! or 
he ‘says it’s his name. He has been with 
me now for six days, and only to-day he 
told me what he was called. Well, it is at 
least a beginning. I am thankful for little. 

I dare not hesitate any longer. If I 
could, I would travel off with him like a 
thief with his booty, even if somewhere a 
mother sat and wept for him. No, no ! 
I wouldn’t rob a mother of her child. 
But I needn’t be afraid. Kelly’s whole 
bearing tells me that he has been for a long, 
long time alone in the world. Enquiries will 
be only a matter of form, and then I can 
adopt him properly.* ‘He will be mine by 
law. It is quite a matter of indifference 
to me if people shake their heads at my 
insane action. How should they know 
that Kelly alone, only this boy with the 
vicious little face and criminal glance is 
the source of all my bliss and riches in this 
life ? But it distresses me when people 
talk about it in. his presence, and I cannot 
prevent them shaking their heads. Kelly 
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understands what they mean. He seems 
conscious that his brow is branded with Ithe 
mark of Cain. 

♦ ♦ 

To-morrow we are going to the Children’s 
Court; I have written to Mr. Rander. 
He is said to be one of the cleverest child- , 
psychologists in America. 

He has replied that I need cherish no 
fears. So long as my love is sufficiently 
great . . . my love. . . . Yes, my love is 
great enough to bear the strain. 

♦ * 

Why had that to happen just to-day, 
when I was feeling in such good heart ? 
It’s only a trifle, certainly. He may not 
have thought what he was doing. 

It’s a necessity of children’s nature to 
be destructive. They are cruel without 
being conscious of it. What, after ,iall, do 
I care about the stupid cacti ? I would 
have made him a present of aH of them. 
But it was that glance of his ! The dy. 
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uncanny glance when I said, “ But, Kelly, 

whf- have you cut ray flowers in pieces ? ” 

• ♦ 

♦ * 

I ara doing it entirdy on ray own respon- 
sibility. I should do it, even if the whole 
world cried out, “ lyeave it alone, it will 
prove your ruin ! ” I should do it. Even 
*if I could see into the future, and behold 
my boy a full-fledged criminal sentenced 
to death. ... I consecrate my life to 
him, my poor, squandered life. But it 
isn’t poor now. I am rich. I am a 
mother ! 

♦ 

* * 

Mr. Rander meant’ well, I daresay, when 
he said, “ Don’t do it. Take any of them, 
only not him ! ” And he rdated what he 
knew. 

As if a single spoken phrase could dis- 
solve the bond my heart has entered 
into voluntarily ? 

“ Bom, double-dyed criminal.” Never- 
theless, I will educate myself to be a worthy 
jpothes to him. 



Dear Magna Weixmann, 

From earth thou comest, to earth 
thou shalt return. . . . These words of 
Scripture occurred to me when I read your 
letter. That is the eternal circle . . . in"^ 
this case the circle of your family. Your 
grandfather was a renegade from the calling 
of his forefathers when he became a towns- 
man. Your father, degenerated, and now 
you have gone back to the land. 

Magna, Magna, I admire you. Of course, 
I am heart and sotfl for the enterprise. 
In this manner my money will become a 
breathing, living entity, doing its own 
work, and reaping its own reward. Don’t 
talk about being cautious. I am running 
no risks, I know what I am about. Your 
lawyer’s letter informs me in lousiness 
language that the undertaking is “ sound,” 
besides I am not giving the whole or even 
half the capital. 
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I need no assurances that you will 
carry the thing through. But read before 
’ you begin a little book by Flaubert . I don’t 
mind betting you have never heard of it. 
It is called, “ Bouvard et Pecuchet.” A 
prospective agriculturist can learn a good 
deal from it. It’s splendid that Jarl is 
*so keen on farming. But you won’t surely 
let him put his hand to the plough, and work 
in the fields from the start, will you? 
The boy is only seventeen, and I hope, 
too, that his mother isn’t going to begin 
at once digging turnips and milking cows. 
I should not care to set foot in a cowshed 
— ^it’s a thing I have never done. But all 
the same I shall enjoy having letters yards 
long about all your first experiments and 
blunders. 

You mustn’t take* it too much to heart 
that Agnete is cool towards you. The poor 
child Jias a dash of prudishness in her, 
inherited from her mother! When die 
has children of her ovm she will be 
^iffer^t. 
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Your account of the scandal was rich ! 
Especially do I like that remark o^ a 
friend, “ She might at least have had the' 
tact to say that it was an adopted child.” 
I read between the lines that you have 
not passed through this humiliation without 
it’s having left scars behind. But, Magna, 
nothing is in vain. You can afiord to paY 
the cost of your happiness. I am reminded 
of a little story about you which used to be 
told in our ” set.” It related to the way 
in which you conquered Professor Well- 
mann’s heart. You were at a party, and 
had been so bored you had spoken to no 
one. There was something to drink in big, 
tall glasses. Suddenly in an ebullition of 
superfluous strength you bit the glass with 
your teeth and bit a piece out of it. Pro- 
fessor Wellmann sat with distended eyes 
and open mouth, and watched you. 

And on his way out of the house he 
remarked to a not very discreet friend, 
” She, the girl who bit the glass, shall be 
my wife ! ” ^ 
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The story may or may not be true, 
but ft is characteristic of you all the same. 

I can see you in hobnail boots, and a 
smock, tramping over the fields, super- 
intending the plough and the breeding of 
cattle. 

I have very little to tell about myself. 
Since I linked my fate to Kelly’s I live in 
a new world. Every day that goes by 
I come nearer to myself, but I cannot write 
about it. It is too sacred a subject. 
Troubles which were unknown to me 
before have taken up their continued abode 
within me, but joys which were equally 
strange keep watch ovdr me with drawn 
swords. Magna, I ask you, can the woman 
who has brought her own child into the 
world experience greater bliss and greater 
torment than I, to whom my boy was 
given by chance ? 

With a thousand loving remembrances. 
Your 

Ewm Eindtner. 


L 
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The White Vieea. 

Dear Jeanne, 

As you will see from this heading, 
we are now at home again. 

We, and at home again ! 

My home is where Kelly is, and Denmark 
was never his home. But for his sake, I 
have uprooted once more. I did not 
think such a bigj big town was good for 
him. The island here is certainly small 
enough. 

Oh, if you could see how it looks now ! 
I was determined to be the first with Kelly 
to enter the house, since you and I left it 
together, how manjr years ago ? 

The carpets were in tatters. The window 
panes were beaten in, either by the wind 
or vagabonds. Dead leaves and /lead flies 
lay about the floors. My beautiful pieces 
of furniture were mildewed from damp . . . 
one or two of the chairs had collapse * J 
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the chintz coverings were moth-eaten. My 
bedroom — ^my ridiculous bedroom — ^was the 
most deplorable of all. It must have been 
struck by lightning, otherwise I don’t 
understand how the mirrors got smashed, 
and the rain and snow lay congealed on my 
bed. 

* Kelly laughed, and rushed from room to 
room, and in the end I lp.ughed too. Then 
Kelly got hold of the mad idea that instead 
of putting up at the inn, we should turn in 
here the first night. I half think he con- 
templated a sort of burglarious attempt 
on the deserted house. I yielded, of course. 
Never in my life have I ^een any one more 
industrious and handy than this boy when 
he likes. He ran about pumping water 
and sweeping fioors, and made all straight, 
God knows how. Tea was prepared ! ante- 
diluvian sugar and a canister of Albert 
biscuits.. He ushered me into the large 
parlour where my piano, my poor, wretched 
beautiful piano, had been standing all 
flifise y^ars, the prey of wind and rain, 
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till it hasn’t a sound left in its body from 
hoarseness — and then he brought in the 
tea. I won’t go so far as to say that it ' 
tasted clean or nice, and the biscuits 
were musty, but Kelly’s hands had pre- 
pared it. 

And we slept together in the same bed, 
in your bed, Jeanne, in yours ! It was the 
only one in which the blankets were dry. 

I wanted to lie on a sofa with a rug, but 
Kelly would cuddle up beside me. 

Jeanne, I — really I, your fond, old 
travelling companion, am now once more 
" at home,” and I lay awake the whole 
night thinking ov^r my happiness. 

Kelly slept in my arm, and my arm, of 
course, went to sleep, but no other part of 
me slept . . . and, Kelly woke with my 
arm round him. 

Then we went to “ The Jug,” and put up 
there for a fortnight till the whole place 
was made habitable. I have no Jeanne 
— do my own hair, and make myself 
beautiful for my boy. Alack ! it is iWd 
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work to inspire him with any desire to make 
him^ presentable, 

I am thinking of finding a tutor for him. 
He ought not to be allowed to run wild 
and devour sensational American novelettes 
— of which there are none in Denmark — 
and remain ignorant of all other subjects. 

* Forgive me, Jeanne, but I have only one 
thought, and that is Kelly. He fills my 
life at all points, so that every thing else now 
has to give way to him. 

He has a craze for collecting snails and 
slugs, which he brings into the house and 
lets crawl about on the white window-sills. 
I must own it makes *a* horrible mess, but 
Kelly may do an3rthing. Only I draw the 
line at helping him to collect his snails, 
for, much as I should like to oblige him, 
it is too di^;usting. 

Now in exchange for these confidences, 
tell me, all your news. It was indeed a 
piece of good fortune that Malthe’s design 
took the prize. And in Paris, too ! You 
Vjjl, I^Buppose, stay there the two years. 
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Or are you stiU the incorrigible nomads 
who prefer to travel about with your houses 
on your backs, with your trunks and ' 
perambulator — ^to settling down quietly 
in a refined, comfortable home. Don’t 
work yourself to shreds, Jeanne. Remem- 

'a. 

ber that life is long, and that you mustn’t 
grow old and ugly. I concluded thht 
you are doing everything in your power 
fairly to spoil your excellent husband. You 
go to market. You pack the boxes, take 
the tickets, and accompany your husband 
to the museums where you make drawings 
for him, and you look after the children. 
Jeanne ! Jeanne b lake thought for your 
hair, and be careful of your hands. 

And don’t forget your happy Aom«-flown 
friend, 

• El^Sm lylNDXNER. 
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. Dear Good Magna, 

That this notion should have 

occurred to you, and that you should have 

the courage to carry it out . But 

ought I to offer up this sacrifice to you, 

and can I relinquish Kelly ? The last few 

nights have been long and sleepless, only 

when dawn begins to glimmer can I bring 

my confused thoughts into any order, 

and then it seems as if I had found a 

« 

solution which is the right one. I fall 
asleep, and when I wake up again, every- 
thing is as unsettled ^ ever. 

I don’t know my way in or out. Magna, 
it’s not selfishness which makes me dread 
letting Kelly out of my hands — the day does 
not seem far off when I shall be forced to 
live under another roof from that which 
shelters him, and that is why I don’t want 
to die. * 

My every thor^ht is dedicated to him 
^for whom and with whom I now live, 
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and so I will continue to live without 
complaint so long as life is granted ‘ me. 

I have looked it aU in the face, and have* 
recoiled, shuddering, at the petrifying horror 
of impossibilities, but I have made my 
resolve. So long as I inhabit the earth 
Kelly has a human being who stands in the 
place of mother to him. 

I am not afraid to make any sacrifices. 

I shrink only from the thought of shirking 
the responsibility. From the day Kdly 
came into my lif§ I have made myself 
answerable for his actions and conduct. 
Would it not be cowardice and treachery 
if I now said, “ The*yoke has become too 
burdensome, now I utU shunt it on to the 
sho\ilders of another ” ? 

And yet, Magna, your plan seems to me 
the one possibility of’ salvation. 

Before I express my hearty thanks, and 
confide my boy to your care, I must tell 
you something which I have been compelled 
to keep to myself till now. KeUy has pre- 
viously been taken care of by others,^ 
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by force of circumstances. He tried — 
remember he was only nine years old — 
‘ to bum me. No one suspected, otherwise 
the police would not have been asked to 
investigate the affair, but then it was 
brought to light, and he was taken away 
from me. I could have murdered them 
•for taking liim. ... It is hard, even now, 
years after, to talk about it. My one idea 
was to find a means of getting him back. 
In America everything possible is done to 
save children whose feet are set on the 
downward path to crime. And it is done 
with a tenderness and love which is mar- 
vellous, but I didn’t know it. I thought 
of what I hadiread in the papers at home 
about reformatories for children, about 
floggings and starvation, and lockings-up 
in dark cellars. I* was ready to help 
Kelly to escape till the first time that they 
gave me permission to visit him. 

There was no wall round the institution, 
not even a railing. Tire main building 
' abuttg d on the high road, and from there 
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you could see the heaps of smaller red 
houses resembling a town of villas. « 

As I came up to the inspector’s dwelling, * 
I was almost run down by a crowd of boys 
headed by a small negro, who were having 
a race. 

Just as I entered the door, I heard an 
outcry which made my heart stand still.* 
I thought it was one of the boys being 
punished. But the inspector showed me 
from the window what the noise meant. 
The boys were playing at fire, and at 
that moment they were letting the hose 
play on the inspector’s house. My little 
Kelly — ^in oilskins arid a helmet on his 
head — ^was ringleader. 4 

And I was told that of the six hundred 
boys who are in the reformatory many of 
them on account of ^ross misconduct, for 
which but for their tender years, they 
would have been sentenced to a long^period 
of imprisonment, not a single one had been 
guilty of doing anything wrong during 
his detention here. Punishments st^i as 
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thrashing and being put on bread and 
water and under arrest, simply do not 
exist. The boys live in their little villas, 
twelve in a batch, under the supervision 
of a pair of foster-parents. The only 
pimishment is that a boy who has been 
disobedient or lazy gets no cake at five 
• o’clock tea, and is not given permission to 
sit with the others at the large flower- 
decked table, but has -to sit alone at a small 
table. And he mayn’t lie before the fire 
at dusk and listen to fairy-tales. 

No mother could have had more delightful 
letters from her child than I had from 
Kelly during that ‘year. If I had only 
been as wise then as I am now, I should 
have let him stay there as long as the 
inspector would have kept him. 

All the small “ p’risoners ” were taught 
in succession various industries which they 
might choose themselves. I saw them 
baking, ironing, washing, carving, carpen- 
tering, binding books, making clothes, and 
to jr sjand I saw them planting trees, plough- 
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ing, and Magna, I saw them milking cows. 
But I was a foolish mother. I didn’t want 
my boy brought up to a trade ; I imagined 
it was my duty to develop his great gifts 
in a different direction. 

So after a year he was sent back to me. 
But the inspector warned me that there 
would be a lapse. In two months it came.* 
Kelly disappeared. I tore about like a 
maniac hunting for him everywhere. I 
don’t believe there was a beer-cellar, a 
common lodging-house, or a thieves’ kit- 
chen that I didn’t search. He was traced 
through the scar on his forehead, and I 
recovered him. But how ? 

The Kelly who for twelve months had 
been living a model life among six hundred 
little abandoned chaps, had plotted with 
a group of homeless playmates to commit 
a crime so diabolical and remorseless that 
at first I refused to believe his brain could 
have hatched it. By the train between 
Philadelphia and New York travel every 
day a crowd of millionaires who come Jto 
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do their business on the Stock Excliange. 
Thfe other boys were, through all sorts of 
tricks, to distract the attention of the 
signalman while Kdly was to switch on the 
signals so that another train would come 
into collision with the train from Phila- 
delphia. After the collision they meant 
*to plunder the dead bodies ! 

It’s true, Magna ; now say, no ! you dare 
not take Kelly under your roof to associate 
with Oluf. I can’t help it, it was my 
duty to tell you all. • My friend. Judge 
Rander, in Giildren’s Court, helped me 
in every way. He procured for me leave 
to travel with Kelly "out of the country 
on a verbal and written oath that I would 
never bring him back. That is why I 
lived two years, summer and winter, in 
my White ViUa wif3i Kelly and a tutor. 
I was afraid to let him come near the town, 
and yot the child needed companions. So 
at last I ventured to migrate to a town, 
witiii the result that Kelly in two years 
ejcpelled from three schools. Can you 
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still have the courage, Magna, to let the 
innocent child, offspring of your he&rt, 
become Kelly’s playfellow ? And if you 
are so courageous, how can I exonerate 
myself if you come to me one day and say, 

“ Kelly has corrupted my boy.” 

I put the words into your mouth, 
Magna. 

Say no, while there is still time. You 
are strong, stronger than any other woman 
I know, since you have found yourself 
again through strenuous exertion and 
labour. But there are powers that the 
strongest cannot conquer. 

Behind my fears hbout your sajdng yes, 
lies the burning wish that you will, but 
how shall I ever find words to thank 
you ? 

Of course, I realise what it will mean if 
Kelly from now onwards takes up his abode' 
with you, and directly after his couforma- 
tion leaves off school. It’s not what Kdly 
is to be, but how he becomes what he is, 
that is going to be for me the main qufis^n. 
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I fold my hands in my lap, and I confess 
my powerlessness. 

Make Kelly a man. Make Kelly a good 
man. 

You will understand, Magna, that I 
could not say all this if we stood face to 
face. While I have been writing Kelly 
has been several times to the door. He 
wants to know what I am doing. Every 
time I feel tempted to lay down my pen to 
enjoy his society. He asked me the other 
day, “ Mother, do you bdieve that people’s 
fate is pre-ordained ? ” What could he 
have meant by it ? I dared not ask him. 
He went on his kneeV buried his head in 
my lap, and cried bitterly. 

Magna, don’t keep me long in uncertainty. 
At least promise me that. 

Your 

E1.SIE Eindtner. 

• 1 

I have b^un to dam Kdly’s stockings. 
^ Why did I never think of it before ? 

He was whitewashing the attic with 
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Magna, and I saw that one of his stockings 
was without a hed. I actually blushed, 

I felt so ashamed. The boy, of course, 
doesn’t trouble about such trifles, and 
Magna, splendid creature, has enot^h to 
do. I don’t believe she would mind a bit 
going about with holes in her own stockings. 

In the country it doesn’t matter s6 
much, but still 

She simply laughed at me when I asked 
to be allowed to look after his clothes, 
and I didn’t quite know how to escplain 
why I wanted to do it. But Magna is so 
clever, and when I was sitting comfortably 
in my deck-chair, *slie brought me out a 
whole bundle. She has done the same 
for her own children. I am convinced 
that she would not let any one else dam 
Oluf’s stockings. 

I don’t find it easy. I have quite for- 
gotten the proper way of doing it, which 
I learnt at school. And I haven’t thought 
anythii^ about darning stockings since. , 

But I take no end of trouble, and jt is 
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a wonderful feeling to sit out here on the 
balcony with a whole pile of big, big 
’stockings in front of me — Kelly has posi- 
tively a gigantic foot. My dear little 
balcony. It’s to me what an airship is for 
young, impatient folks. I sit so serenely 
in my charming, soft seat, between sweet- 
peas and nasturtiums, and beneath me 
streams by the current of life with its men 
and beasts. 

- 9(e 

It amuses me to see how skilfully Richard’s 
eldest can drive an automobile. 

Richard himself is ageing, but his little 
wife sits so upright in* the car. She wears 
well. 

Since Richard caught sight of me one 
day by chance he always looks up and bows, 
and then we all bow, ... I overhear 
the lanky youth say, “ Papa, we are 
passing, your old wife,” and then they 
laugh. 

^ Yes, I should like to see the home in the 
old Market Place once more. Probably 
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I should hardly recognise it, or perhaps 
Richard, from long habit, has kept things 
much the same. 

The eldest son is to succeed to the 
business, of course, but the second looks 
to me so dandified. I know this for certain 
that none of Richard’s sons will ever work 
out in the fields in dogs and woollen shirts. 
And their mother will never have the joy 
of darning stockings with holes in them as 
big as goose’s eggs. While I sit with a 
pair of these coarse, huge, manly socks 
in which my hand is absolutdy drowned, 

I feel to the full extent a mother’s glorious 
rights. I only wish the holes were double 
the size, so that the time they take to 
mend lasted longer. 

I have been and bought the pan for 
cooking oxeyes in, and I have promised 
Kdly and Oluf that every time they come 
they shall have oxeyes baked in, butter. 
Magna requires nothing but her horrid nut- 
suet which has no flavour. She alone can 

C 

eat it. Dear, dear boys. 



Dear Agnete, 

It was well that you wrote to me 
this time, and not to your mother. You 
are not to trouble her with your unhappy 
affairs, do you understand ? Every time 
that she gets a letter from you she shuts 
herself up and cries. Dately I have read 
quite a number of your letters, and I must 
confess that I was not pleased with them. 

At one time you presumed to sit in judg- 
ment on your mother’s life, and now you 
blame her because yours is a failure. You 
have no right to do it. 

You cannot justly lay your married 
wretchedness at either your mother’s or 
your husband’s door. Its origin is to be 
sought in a train of circumstances. You 
must know, though you seem to have for- 
gotten it, that it was not your mother who 
^ave in to your desire to go to the French 
Convent School. It was my doing that you 
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went. I sent you for her peace of mind’s 
sake. « 

That you have married a Catholic while' 
you yourself are a Protestant is no one’s 
fault but your own, as you did not ask 
anybody’s permission. Unfortunatdy you 
have inherited from your mother a hysteri- 
cal temperament, and from your father 
a certain matter-of-factness which prevents 
your enjoying life. 

I feel compelled to act like a surgeon 
who undertakes a necessary operation, 
in spite of the patient’s objection to scars. 

The only time your husband was here 
on a visit I was able to get a certain im- 
pression of his character. You are right 
in sa3dng that he is ” dangerous to women 
through the animal magnetism which radi- 
ates from his person, attracting to him 
adults and children alike.” And you might 
add, “ through his natural amiabiHty and 
his kindliness.” He makes no disguise 
of his vanity, but when y;ou plume yourself 
on being his only check because you alone 
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resist him, you are adopting a dangerous 
.line.* The man who wishes to be worshipped 
will not be discouraged by superior airs, 
especially when these are put on, and you 
merely feign opposition in order to annoy 
him, and to conceal how much you are in 
love. 

Owing to the position he holds he is the 
centre of much attention. He is unable, 
like most men, to diverge from the high 
road. Every movement of his is noticed, 
and may cause him unpleasantness. Thus 
his position forces him to be cautious. 
Yet you as his loving wife accuse him of 
giving to every woman* what ought to be 
your portion alone. 

Your want of trust puts him on the rack. 
You pluck his nerves J:o pieces, and dissect 
his secret thoughts. You hate him for 
not being unfaithful to you in deed in that 
you suspect continually that he is unfaithful 
to you in thought. You hurt him by 
ttelling him constantly that your mutual 
life is animal and savage, that he lacks 
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soul, and does not comprdiend what it is 
to love with the soul as you do. " He . 
retorts by calling you hysterical. 

Then a young girl comes to stay in your 

house . She falls in love with your husband, 

and he is in love with her. You say, 

“ She made a dead set at him.” Instead 

* 

of deciding to remove her immediately 
you watch for proofs of the criminal 
relations which you suspect. I don’t con- 
demn you for getting hold of your hus- 
band’s letters by ‘any means honourable 
or the reverse, because jealous wives are 
as irresponsible for tl\eir actions as patients 
with a temperature’ of a hundred and six. 
You triumph and cause yourself diaboHcal 
torments by revelling in the stolen love- 
letters. You find in. them the ” psycho- 
logical ” impulse that you have missed in 
your husband’s love. 

What ought you to do now ? ‘ Either 
you must go, as you cannot stay with a 
man who is in love with another ; or you i 
must remain and leave him and his feelings 
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in peace. Nonsense ! Instead you thrust 
a dagger into his heart and turn it in the 
wound. If he moans, you ask, “Do you 
still love her ? ” 

You think that love can be wrenched out 
of a man’s life as easily as a tooth is drawn, 
root and all. 

• Agony brings your husband to reason 
and his senses, he belies what he feels and 
cries, “ I love no one but you ! ’’ But 
even then can you leave him alone ? 
Certainly not. You mow insist on his 
telling everything, betra3dng and deceiving. 
You know, as a Catholic, he cannot claim 
a divorce, and yet you ask if he will marry 
her in the case of your retiring ? Not a 
word of this offer do you intend seriously. 
You want to humiliate and torment him. 

Next you make a scene with the girl, 
pervert his words about her, misapply your 
knowledge, and use such expressions as 
“ Impurity, lies, vulgarity.” But she only 
answers, “ I love him, I cannot do an3rthing 
else.” And you find this exasperating. 
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Not once has it occurred to you to set 
your husband free. He belongs to youj he 
is in your power. You begin all over again. 
You haven’t an hour’s rest because you 
must spy on all his actions. You reproach 
him for being a Catholic. His baseness is 
trebled because he is Catholic — as if lies 
had anything to do with articles of faith.* 
You are leading a pretty life ! ! Then 
your husband falls ill. For a long time he 
has complained of a tumour in his chest. 
“If it grows it’ll have to be removed for 
it may be cancer.’’ This is a trifling 
matter, or you inwardly triumph over 
it as “ a judgment.’’* ' 

One morning he leaves the house on 
business. He takes leave of you tenderly 
and comes back over and over again to 
kiss you with emofion. You at once 
su^ect deceit, and heap reproaches on him 
for intending to do something behin4 your 
back. He smiles sadly and says, “ If that 
is so you will soon hear what it is.’’ 

At mid-day you have a “vision/’ if what 
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you write is true. You see him lying on 
the operating table. You telephone to the 
hospital and leam that the operation has 
taken place. You hurry there and meet 
the girl. 

To you he has not spoken of the serious 
ordeal in store for him. But he has sent 
for her. 

This is the last drop that overflows 
your cup of anguish. You take your 
sick husband home. You torture him till 
he says, “ Death would be better than this,” 

And now you ask me what you ought 
to do. 

It would be much Simpler to tell you 
what you ought not to have done. 

But it is too late for that now. All the 
same, I will, to the best of my poor abilities, 
give you advice and the benefit of my 
e3q)erience, gathered from contemplation 
of maijj'’ wretched and foolish cases in 
which people tread happiness under foot, 
^ and then instantly lament what they have 
lost. 
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First and foremost, Agnete, you must 
look into yourself, and get rid of the lie 
which, hke an octopus has caught you in its 
embrace and smothered the best within you. 

The lie about your husband’s deficiency. 
Your expressions of longing for a harmony 
of souls is a lie, just as your pretension to 
love with the soul and not with the senses is 
a lie. 

You are one of the many women who for 
reasons which I fail to understand . . . 
find no salvation in your relations to a 
man. What for him was the highest 
enjo3mient, for you was only a torturing 
excitement. A physical shortcoming in 
yourself would in him appear a crime in 
your eyes. Instead of honestly and frankly 
explaining to him the state of things and 
the cause of your unhappy condition, you 
try to seek satisfaction by making scenes. 

Don’t you see, dear child, a . clever 
woman never makes scenes. It iai’t poli- 
tic. A scene that lasts an hour works ^ 
fourteen days’ detriment to her appearance. 
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Your question, “ What ought I to do 
, noW ? ” really means, “ How can I punish 
him further ? ” 

Rather you should ask, “ What can I 
do to heal his wounded soul ? ” And this 
is my answer, Agnete, “ You can do it by 
confessing your own mistakes, and for- 
getting his.” 

You must not ape humility, and let 
something cry within you, “See what a 
sacrifice I am making ! ” 

No, you must acknowledge your wrong- 
doing and not let it out of sight. Take it 
in both hands, hold it tightly like a costly 
goblet, and keep your eyes fixed on it. 
You should remember that it is no credit 
to you that you have not betrayed him 
because there has b^n no necessity ; for 
you know nothing of the mad impulse that 
can arise between two human creatures, 
suddenly, like a storm in the thickest part 
of the wood. 

Above aU things, recognise that at the 
t^me your husband summoned his mistress 
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to his side when he thought that he was 
going to die, he acted from the greatest 
and most primitive of instincts — ^the instinct 
of love. 

Tell him that you have been wrong. 
Show him your love. Give him your best. 
Not for an hour or a day, but every hour 
and every day. That is the only way to 
his heart, and to your own peace of 
mind. And then the time will come when 
mutual forgiveness has performed its 
miracle. 

Try to understand what I mean. 

Hearty good wishes from your mother’s 
old friend. If you like you may show your 
husband this letter. 

EiAiE Eindxner. 

It is certainly a very fine trait in Magna’s 
character, that she who used to be — ^wdl, 
never mind, I won’t say what — has ‘ never 
breathed the name of her child’s father to 
any living soul. 

The man must have been good and 

c ' 
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strong, and I am fortunate indeed that my 
KeUy has found a protector in the little 
fellow. Oluf doesn’t like Kelly drinking 
schnaps. So Kelly doesn’t drink schnaps. 
Oluf wants Kelly’s moustache to grow, 
so Kelly lets it grow. 

" So long as I have Oluf who takes care 
of me, you need not be afraid of me.” 
These words are close to my heart. 

And yet I have stiU some anxiety. The 
world is so big, and here things are r^uced 
to such a groove. I notice the effect on 
Oluf when Kelly tells him about America. 
Who knows if the day will not come when 
the pair come to bid me and Magna 
farewdl to go off on adventures ? 

Oluf was making plans the other day 
of travelling to Canada, and camping in 
the great forests far aWay from civilisation. 
The boy had fixed it all up. They were 
to live in the trees, and live by hunting and 
fishing. Perched up on the highest branches 
they would spread out their nets, and catch 
fish out of the great river that rolls through 
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the forest. They would only enter a town 
twice a year to sell the skins of the beasts 
they had caught. 

Oluf is not too small for such dreams, 
but Kelly 

I am so unwilling to budge from here till 
Kelly has taken root in the soil so that he 
can’t tear himself away. He promises t6 
stay here always, but what is a promise ? 
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Dear Magna, 

I must really tell you without delay. 
Richard has been to see me. When Dude 
brought in his card I was dumbfounded. 
But the moment he entered the room, 
thank God I got over my feeling of embar- 
rassment, We stood and looked at each 
other, and were at a loss how to begin the 
conversation, till it occurred to Richard 
to say something about Kelly, He knew, 
of course, the whole story. 

It did one good to see the dear fellow, and 
to speak to him again. He said he could 
only stay a few minutes, and stayed two 
hours. In reality, it was his little wife 
who sent him to see me. She thought it 
so]]extraordinary that she should not know 
me, who had played such an important 
part for so many years in Richard’s life. 
^ We spoke a great deal of our respective 
children, and were both equally proud. 
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Now Richard has promised to visit me 
nejct Sunday with his family. You«and 
our boys must come too. In the course* 
of the week I shall return Richard’s 
call. 

Do you know, Magna, I intend to make 
it quite a festive occasion, and there shall 
be no feeling in the matter that I am 'a 
divorced wife. You will have to lend me 
a few things as most of my china is over 
in the villa, and I shall order the food to 
be sent in from Palace Street. One can be 
certain of getting it good there, or would 
you advise going to an hotel ? I have 
got so out of the haSit of entertaining that 
I feel nervous at the thought of it. 

Anyhow, you must come, Magna, and 
take care that Kelly is properly attired. 
Also see to his hand's. 

When Richard was gone, I sat a long time 
and meditated in retrospect on how very 
nicely he and I had once got on together. 
The one drawback was that we had no^ 
children. On that .account I made the 
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sacrifice and left him, I have been royally 
rewarded for it, through my Kelly. 

Richard’s wife plays a good game of 
bridge, and we have already started a 
society for the winter. The report of your 
enormous pluck has reached the old Market 
Place, for Richard spoke of you in terms 
of the warmest admiration and esteem. 
At parting we both positively had tears 
in our eyes. 

May I, without hurting you, give a hint ? 
Please put on your silk dress, Magna. 
I ^all have a new one made, I think, as 
quickly as possible. You see, this is to be 
a very important event' in my life. 

Embrace my boy for me, and remember 
what I said about his hands. 

Ei^sm. 
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Dear Jeanne, 

It is wrong of me to have been so 
lazy latdy about writing. But I have had so 
much to do. I have, as a matter of fact, 
moved house. It happened in a twinkling. 
This habitation became to let through a 
death, and mine was taken by a yoimg 
married couple. 

Now I am living on the beach road so 
far out that I am hardly to be reckoned as 
belonging to Copenhagen. Can you guess 
why I have moved* ?‘ Simply to be nearer 
the farm, so childish does one become 
with advancing age. Magna advised me 
strongly to come out altogether, but I am 
not inclined to do that. I am always and 
shall be a child of towns, though in the year 
that Kelly has been learning to be a farmer 
I have taken an almost incredible interest 
in cows, pigs, winter crops, and all the rest^ 
of it. My life is so^ full of richness and 
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light, I have nearly more joy than I can 
bear* and no troubles at all, 

Magna manages our " estate,” as she 
always calls it to please me, most admirably. 
And how well she understands the art of 
setting others to work ! 

My Kelly and her little Oluf are now, 
as they always have been, inseparable, 
and I believe that the blue-eyed little 
comrade exercises a most beneficent influ- 
ence on KeUy. Magna told me one day 
that she had heard Oluf saying — ^the boy 
lay in a hay-cock and didn’t know that 
Magna was on the other side of it taking 
her after-dinner nap — "I have no father, 
for my father died ten years before I was 
bom. But if you like to be my father, 
I shall be quite content to have no 
other.” 

■ Magna visits me every time that she 
has anything to do in the town. When 
the window is open I can hear the crack of 
;her whip above all the rest. And will 
yop believe it, Jeannq, my heart begins to 
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beat at the sound, for it means that *the 
boys are with her, or that Magna is coming 
to tell me about them. You should just 
see her sitting rosy and upright in the 
dog-cart, her head hidden in a hood, with 
an old sealskin on, all rubbed the wrong 
way, the same that twenty years ago formed 
a topic of conversation the whole winter 
through, because it had cost her poor, 
struggling husband goodness knows how 
many thousands. 

Magna is now getting on for sixty. But 
no one would think it. She beams as if 
the whole world were at her feet. I look 
at least ten years* older, although, God 
knows, I take a lot of trouble over my hair, 
and touch up my cheeks a little, as I always 
did. She makes a fuss about getting out 
of the cart as if the coachman could not 
look after the butter and eggs. 

Just think, she gets up at four in spmmer, 
and at six in winter. There is no work 
that she considers is too menial. « 

I^atterly she and Kelly painted all tiie 
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four buildings for Whitsun. And they 
did* it like the wind, so that one could 
hardly bdieve one’s own eyes. I sat out 
on the verandah and watched, and was 
nearly sick with delight. 

Then we had roast ribs and oxeyes for 
dinner. How Kelly eats I You can have 
ho conception of his appetite. It’s not 
elegant, but oh, so splendid ! And after 
they have been slaughtering Kelly brings 
me lambs’ fry, black puddings, and liver 
sausages. What I onCe couldn’t tolerate 
now tastes to me better than the finest 
Astrackan caviare. 

How I chat on all about my own affairs. 
But I don’t forget my little fellow-traveller 
on that account, and her troubles are mine. 
Still, I am not going to make them such a 
serious matter as you do, for they are not 
worth it. You have arrived at a stage 
when .everything looks to you black, and 
must look so. I should be deeply pained 
, if I had not long, ago seen what the cause 
o{ it is. You are npw just about the age 
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I was when we first met each other ; 
that age which for women is so difficult 
and dangerous. And the inexplicable hap- 
piness is not granted to every woman to 
come through the time unscathed and 
triumphant as I did. 

I have thought about it, and wondered 
what the reason could be why I, contrary 
to every one else, should remain during 
those years much the same as always ; 
and I have come to the conclusion that it 
was because I lived so superficially at that 
time, and without any deep feeling for other 
people. 

But you, little Jeanne, since you Unked 
your fate so fortunately with Malthe’s, 
have been a sheer compost of love-worship 
and self-sacrifice. I could have foretold 

c 

long ago that your transition age would be 
a hard time. But now try yourself to 
make it easier. Review the circumstances, 
sift, and explain them to yourself. 

You have something to be thankful for 
that does not fall to the lot of one woman 
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in ten thousand. Your husband continues 
to love you as much to-day as when you 
first became his. Does that not counter- 
balance everything ? Are the little cos- 
mopolitan heathen angels of children really 
so hard to bring up as you think ? They 
have, of course, the artistic temperament, 
and you attempt to model them into 
normal human beings. You will never 
succeed. 

And is Malthe’s depression of spirits of 
any great significance? There is cause 
for it. He has of late, with justice or 
injustice, been overlooked, and younger 
powers have been preferred before him ; 
his name has no longer the cachd it once 
had, and even his talent seems to have 
taken a back seat. But, dear Jeanne, you 
are greatly to blame* for this. You have 
loved your husband so bhndly and fondly 
that yjou have not set him on an ordinary 
pedestal, but you have built a castle of air 
far up in the highest clouds, and there 
you have placed hii^ like a golden ball on 
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the most inaccessible pinnacle, with' no 
one above him and no one near him. » . . 
You have fed his ambition and stifled your 
own natural, critical faculty, instead of 
standing at his side and being helpful to 
him in deciding between good and mediocre, 
and now you complain that you cannot 
console him, and that he spurns you. Yoii 
are ashamed to say so, but I read between 
the lines that you are very, very unhappy. 

. . . And it is all because you are not well, 
dear Jeanne, and your despondency is likely 
to last some years. 

But I could hit, I think, on ways and 
means of putting ‘your cares to flight ; 
if only you will at once make up your 
mind to bring your little flock northwards, 
so that I may take them with me to the 
Villa this summer, and teach the little 
goose-herds, the Parisian, the Sicilian, and . 
the Smyrna child, indifferent Danish* while 
you and your Malthe dose the house, store 
your furniture, and trot .round the globe. . 

Don’t let the thought of money stand in 
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yoflr way. Tell Joergen from me that he 
may with an easy mind use the money 
which he would set aside as a dowry for his 
daughters. 

He must be ashamed of himself if he has 
not that opinion about his own flesh and 
blood, that it will be a pure joy to any one 
to take over the girls, even if they came 
without a rag to their backs or clothed in 
flour sacks. 

Besides, I have made my will, and, dear 
Jeanne, if I once played la hanque at Monte 
Carlo, I am not likely to do it again. 

What a glorious s umm er it will be over 
there in the White Villa with your chicks. 
And we’ll borrow Magna’s Oluf and my 
Kelly for a week, too. What does my old 
travelling companion say to this ? 

Much love to you and to your husband, 
and the whole small flock, from 
Yours always, 

EIvSIE Eindtner. 

Poor Jeanne and poor Joergen. ... So 
it^ares worse with you than I thought. 
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I have the greatest desire to travel over 
to them and mediate, but in these days _ 
my heart is too touchy and my neuralgia 
a consideration. I ought not by rights to 
sit out on the balcony in the cool evening 
air, but I never could be careful. 

But it shall not happen ; it would be too 
foolish and irresponsible a step — ^people 
don’t separate in a hurry like that without 
a ghost of a real reason. All very well 
if Malthe had another string to his bow, 
or if Jeanne was in dove with another man, 
but, good I/ord ! one of them couldn’t live 
without the other, and yet she talks pf 
having “ weighed ’’’the matter, and thor- 
oughly thought it out. I am so angry: 
my hands tremble. Jeanne must really 

collect herself, and understand that all this 

• 

is nothing but a transition. When I think 
of it, I can recall no case among the many . 
I have known — except, of course, my own 
— of a single wpman who has managed to 
get through these years .without a ^ght 
rumpus of some kin^. Afterwards they 
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have t^en endless trouble to patch up the 
wounds they have inflicted. Now, Jeanne 
has been more than unreasonable in this 
respect. There isn’t a man in the world 
who could stand such an everlasting adora- 
tion. 

It was certainly brutal of him to say, 
*' Mind yourself, your house, and your 
children, but don’t meddle with my work.” 

But he meant nothing more by it than a 
child in a temper does when it vents its 
anger in trampling on a favourite toy. 
Yet the words rankled in Jeanne as a 
reproach — a reproach for what ? 

He has lost faith in his talent. Therefore 
he is irritable and dejected, and Jeanne, 
who all these years has had enough to do in 
bringing children into the world, and caring 
for them and him, now stands suddenly 
, still, looks round and behind her, and feels 
disillusioned. Now is the time when ^e 
wants the tenderest words he has ever 
lavished on her, but he, with his head full 
of .building plans, sees no sense or object 
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in two people talking of love — ^two people 
who have proved their love with tiieir 
whole life. 

One of them ought to fall sick unto 
death ... so that the other shall forget 
small grievances. 

Well, we shall see. If Jeanne listens 
to my advice, and lets the children come 
up here, all will be well. ... A little air 
and freedom is what they need ; otherwise 
I shall have to sacrifice myself and for the 
second time knock about the world with 
my little travelling companion. 

So I have been 'in my old home once 
more ! Weeks will have to go by before 
I get over the re-visiting of it. Every trace 
of me had been removed — ^with a scrupulous 
care and thoroughness as if every piece of 
furniture, every hanging and picture had; 
been dangerously infected. Doors had been 
obliterated, and new ones cut in walls 
which used to be doorle^. Not even the 
peaceful white fireplaces were there aasy 
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longer, but instead gilded radiators. Had 
I never inhabited the rooms they could 
not have seemed more strange. I looked 
in vain for Richard’s oak bookcase, and the 
panels from his grandmother’s country place. 

I had to see everything. My namesake 
— she who bears the name by right, not 
dourtesy — ^led me from one room to another. 
It was as if she asked me incessantly, 
“ Isn’t there anything that reminds you 
of your reign ? ” No, nothing, not the 
very least thing. • 

And then when we sat round the table 
at which Richard and I used to sit alone 
with the servants v^iting behind our 
chairs, all the vacant places were filled 
with children whose appearance in the 
world was one of the conditions of my 
d^arture. Wonderful, wonderful 1 and a 
.little sad. 

I noticed how Richard exerted himsdf 
that I should feel at ease. But he, too, 
, I think, was moved by the oddness of the 
situation. 
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She calls me Madame Elsie, and I Call 
her Madame Beathe. * 

Involuntarily I glanced round for the 
big portrait Krojer in his day painted of 
me, the portrait which Richard simply 
idolised. He saw what I was looking for, 
and cast down his eyes. I felt inclined to 
say, " Dearest friend, don’t let us bd 
sentimental. What was once is no longer. 
But the picture was a true work of art, 
and for that reason you should have let 
it hang where it was.” 

One thinks such things, but doesn’t say 
them. 

» 

I was shown, too, the daughters’ bedroom 
upstairs, and there — ^there hung my picture 
among photographs of actresses and school 
friends. Finally it will land in the attic 
unless it occurs to some one to make money 
out of it. 

Why is it I cannot get rid of a feeling of 
bitterness and humiliation? They were 
all very kind and considerate. But when 
Madame Beathe jokingly suggested a matcn 
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between her Annelisa and my Kelly, I felt 
neat to crying. Annelisa is a thoroughly 
‘ nice girl, it is true. But I cannot endure 
the thought of Kelly being looked down on, 
because of his country manners. And she 
does look down on him. 

The httle mistress has one fault. She 
is too immaculately tidy. I noticed that 
all the carpets had dusting sheets over 
them, and naturally supposed their removal 
had been forgotten, till I saw that every 
single article on her dressing-table was 
covered in the middle of the day with gauze, 
and I heard her scolding one of the 
maids for not washing her hands before 
beginning to lay the cloth after touching 
some books. Richard, I am sure, finds it 
trying. 

When he smokes a cigar she sits on pins 
and needles for fear he shall scatter the ash 
about. And God knows that for a man 
Richard is tidy enough. She discovered 
^ a mark on the white window-ledge, only a 
railjdrop, I believe, • but got up twenty 
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times at least to scrub, brush, and breathe 
on the spot. 

It gives me food for thought. It is not 
for me to judge what she does and how she 
acts. But I can’t get over it. I fed boimd 
to critidse her. And somehow the idea 
will bother me that this is my home die is 
fussing about in, and not the other w&f 
about. 

Anndisa kissed me at parting, and asked 
if she might soon come to see me. But she 
shall not come when Kelly is at home. 
That is certain. 

And now they have invited me to a 
grand dinner-party. ' 

♦ 

* ♦ 

Kdly must have a tail-coat, there is 
no question of that. 

* 

4e * 

No, Kdly diall not have a dress suit.- 
Kdly won’t come with me to the dinner- 
party at Richard’s. I am going alone. 
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Pah ! I am positively excited ! It was 
a grand occasion. And it did me good to 
hear pretty speeches made about my 
appearance. The orchids certainly did go 
well with my mauve silk. They couldn’t 
have come from anywhere but Paris, of 
course. 

*Annelisa and I became great friends. 
She took me up to her room and confided 
in me that she and her mother don’t get on. 

You were afraid to move almost for fear 
of being told you were riiaking things in a 
mess. And the child betrayed, by the way, 
the httle domestic secret that her mother 
now had a bedroom to herself, because 
her father was so untidy in shaving. 
When no one was looking her mother went 
about with a duster, and wiped away 
the marks left by the soles of your boots. 
\Vasn’t it too awful ? But it didn’t seem 
so dreadful to me, for all at once I saw 
plainly what it meant, and I consoled the 
r(^d by telling her that in a year or two 
the louring demon woUld be cleaned away. 
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Richard seems quite unconcerned.* He 
doesn’t dream of complaining. But if 
he has any memory, it must occur to him * 
in looking back, how in the years that I 
was passing through the phase, ever3rthing 
inwardly and outwardly went on the same 
as usual. 

Richard plays a brilliant game of bridge. 
But I must say I was utterly unprepared 
for Professor Rothe making the third. 
He behaved as if nothing whatever had 
passed between US. And I/illie’s name was 
not mentioned. 

Richard said wh^ I rose to go, “ You 
have been the Queen of the Feast ! ” 
God knows I blushed. 

Maybe that in his secret heart he recog- 
nises the great sacrifice I made for him. 
It was, undoubtedly, no easy matter to 
leave him and the beautiful house. Bpt 
my exemplary conscience was sufficient 
reward, even if I had not afterwards 
received the guerdon of Kelly. 
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I "bdieve I ^all succeed in having a 
chat* with Madame Beathe about her 
' tic doloreux. If one broaches the subject 
tactfully, it’s possible to achieve a great 
deal ; and it is only a matter of getting her 
to see herself that her malady is an appen- 
dage of her years. 

• « 

He He 

What holes Kelly wears his stockings 
into, and how black he makes his pocket- 
handkerchiefs ! I do beUeve the boy uses 

them to wash the cart-wheels. 

* 

He He 

Kdly said yesterday, “ And if you 
hadn’t adopted me, I ‘should have been 
in the gutter all my life.” How he looks 
at me ! 

♦ 

He He 

I suppose I had better have left it alone. 
I was told that for others such a period of 
incapability might east, but not for her. 
She knew tire duties of a proper housewife, 
•.and did not attend to a fifth part of things 
anJ^eave the rest in dirt and disorder. 


t 
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It was a little too much that I sl&ould 
not only come and interfere in her house-, 
keeping, but ascribe to her a fictitious * 
illness that only existed in my imagination. 

. . , And then followed a long story which 
to listen to was enough to make one laugh 
and weep together. Goodness ! she had 
actually been jealous of my former regime, 
and had no peace till she had turned the 
whole house topsy-turvy. She didn’t in- 
tend that I should know this. But the 
storm burst when she thought to-day I 
had been taking my revenge. Her one 
object in life was to live for her husband, 
her home, and her children, and she had no 
notions about posing as a beauty, and be 
painted by famous artists. And so on. . . . 

She was so beside herself finally, that 

I was obliged to cave in, and say that I 

had made a mistake, she was not at tlye 

dangerous age, and her scouring, mania 

was a perfectly natural instinct, and it was 

a pity that all housewives did not fo^ow,* 

her example. * * 

» • 
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And then we were good friends again, 
and she told me that she was very glad 
• 1 was really quite old. 

Any woman so old and harmless, of course 
didn’t count. 

No, I shall not bum my fingers again. 
It is most curious how forgetful one 
becomes with the flight of years. 

But forgetful is not exactly the right 
word. It is much more a sort of half- 
unconscious perversion of actual facts. 
The same kind of thing as parents making 
out to their children and almost believing 
it themselves, that when they were children 
they were absolute angels. 

Magna, for instance, is capable of self- 
delusion and lying with regard to the 
miseries of her dangerous age. Magna, 
usually the soul of tmfhfulness, who never 
tries to make herself out better than she 
is, apparently believes that she got over 
those difficult years easily and calmly. 
•^Good God ! 

]?qr once we fieirly .grew angry with one 
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another. I maintained that it was nothing 
to be ashamed of, but rather an honour, 
that she had afterwards matured into the* 
magnificent, vigorous creature she now is. 

But she wouldn’t hear of it. The only 
thing she would admit was Oluf, and she 
only did that because he is her own flesh 
and blood. 

We both became vehement, and in the 
end Magna went the length of asserting in 
her excitement that I had been far more 
affected by the critical years than she 
and Billie Rothe put together ! 

It was useless to protest against such a 
ludicrous mis-statement of facts. But we 
very soon made it up again, and played 
our game of Friday bridge. Unfortunately 
Kelly had not come in with Magna. 

He and Oluf had to sit up all night with 
a sick cow. It would have sufficed if one 

c 

of them had done it, but where Kelly is 
there Oluf will be also. 

God bless Magna for her way of chatting ^ 
about the two boys. • I devour the words 
‘ 1^8 
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as they fall from her lips. It is sb splendid 
to l^^ar her. Magna thinks it will be a good 
' thing for Kelly if he marries in a year or 
two ... it seems almost as if she had 
fixed on some one already. What if it 
should be to the new dairy-maid ? Well, 
I should not mind, so long as it was for 
my boy’s happiness. In that event we 
must think of taking a farm for Kelly, 
for Kdly and Oluf. 

* 

« * 

It would interest mef to prove to Magna 
who was right. If I could bring mysdf 
to reading through, once more what I 
wrote down in those days . . . yes, I will 
to-morrow. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

I am ashamed," oh, how ashamed I am ! 
It is not fancy or forgery. I wrote every 
’ word of it in circumstances which bear 
witness to the honesty of the writer. 
I can never look either Magna or Jeanne 
in, the face again . , . or in my boy’s. 
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Not I ‘who have a thousand times 
dreamed and wished with all my heart tjiat 
I had brought him into the world ! I can 
only hang my head now and be thankful 
that he never had such a person for his 
mother. 

I, I, who strutted about like a peacock, 
proud of my own perfections ; I, who 
pointed the finger of scorn at others ; I, 
who presumed with the rights of a judge 
to condemn or pardon others, inwardly 
jubilating triumphantly, “ Thank God I 
am not as other men are.” 

That can never be erased, never made 
good. 

Now that I have reached the evening of 
my days, and my one occupation is to sit 
and look out of the window at the people 
who pass, and dream happy dreams for 
my boy, I commit no thought or deed that 
needs the veil of oblivion. 

But then, when I was in my prime'. . . 
when I might have applied my gifts for 
usefulness and pleasure-;-! was such a . 
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The memory of it can never be wiped 
out. It can never be made good. 

And I had thought that Kelly was to 
read it all after my death, so that he might 
learn to know what I really was ; learn to 
despise me as I lay in my grave ... I have 
had the fire lit though it is summer. I 
intend to destroy every line. Every line ! 

But will that prevent Kelly beholding 
me in all my pitiableness ? Am I such 
a coward ? Such a coward ? . . . No, 
Kelly shall read it, every scrap when I am 
dead. 

Then he shall see what a deplorable, 
wretched creature I •was till love entered 
my life, when he did. Then he shall know 
the great miracle which love wrought. 

Kelly has a claim to me in bad as well 
as good. ... 

1 feel to-day so ineffably tired. It seems 
’as if this day were to be my last. The 
day of judgment, when I am to stand face 
to face with myself. 

* But the day of juc(gment is to be followed 
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by r^enefation. Kelly is to be my .re- 
generation. Not for myself do I pray^ to 
be granted a year, an hour ; I pray for 
Kelly’s sake alone, that our meeting that 
night may not have been in vain. This 
prayer throbs from my lips into Eternity. 

Will it be heard ? 

♦ 

« * 

There are the bells chiming for vespers. 
Now Kelly is coming home from his work, 
so tall, strong and healthy. They are 
busy with the spring ploughing, and to- 
morrow is Sunday. Then I shall see him, 
have him to myself. . . . 

Kelly, Kelly . . .‘why aren’t you here 
at this hour ? Kelly, I want to see you, 
and to thank you. 

Be good ... be happy. . . . 

* • 
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Here is a strange book. A woman’s novel, in its 
integral and violent sincerity it can only be compared 
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When a woman entitles a book “ The Dangerous 
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of the dangers of early youth. It \a at forty-two that 
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her eyes that “match the 4iue of polar nights” have 
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solitude” in which even the sight of a male servant is 
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all she has observed in other women and in herself. 
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to start life over again she would be just as irreproach- 
able. But the nearer she gets to the crisis the more 
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these days when there are no old folk, but they 
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it is sad, but it is a bright light on regions hitherto 
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well translated: and it has an air of sincerity and 
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Rousseau, and (to come down to our own days) , 
H. G. Wells’s *New MachiaveUi.',” ^ 


JOHN LANE. THE BODIEY HEAD, VIGO ST., LONDON, W. 





* BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Dangerous Age 

* Some Opinions of the Press. 

TH& GRAPHIC. 

" Here at last is the safe guide to a woman^s 
soul. ‘The Dangerous Age* should be invaluable. 
It is a woman’s confession, nay, a dissection of her 
life. It concerns itself with the last flicker of a 
woman’s youth, those years when she is ‘ still 
young ’ at forty-two. There are no lies, no poses and 
affectations, no side glances at a possible public. 
Elsie Lindtner its heroine spares us nothing, from 

• her finely reasoned philosophies, down to her words 
of hysteria. But out of these coherency is construct- 
ed, just as a life-story may be pieced together out 
of a succession of da3^s meaningless in themselves. 
Varied moods and disconnected thoughts all point 
the way to an inevitable end; and of such is life.” 

SUNDAY TIMES. 

• 

“When no less an authority than Marcel Provost 
recommends a woman author’s dealing with a crisis 
of woman’s sexual life and speaks of ‘ its pungent 
odour of truth’ and dof the ‘revelation’ it makes 
‘ of the feminine soul bf all time,’ we are pretty 
safe in accepting' his word for it that he is 
introducing to our notice an ‘ extraordinary 
document.’ But then, as it happens, no one who 
brings an unprejudiced intelligence to bear upon 
Karin Michaelis’s study of ' The Dangerous Age ’ 
will require even .M. JPr^vost’s support to come very 
confidently to this opinion. A woman of the little 
country of Denmark has set readers of Central 

» Euroje all canvassinjj a work of hers with either 
heatT>r enthusiasm.” 

SCOTSMAN. 

“ The- artistic merit of the book is real, and it 

• reveals the spul of woman,” 




BY THE SAME AUTHOR. ' 


The Dangerous Aqe 

Some Opinions of the Press. 

a ^ 

THE ATHENAEUM. 

"The extraordinary success achieved by the 
original of this novel is deserved by the dexterity 
and subtlety with which it depicts, through her 
own writing, a woman who has arrived at the 
'dangerous age’ when physical beauty comes and 
goes intermittently, threatening a final departure." 

T.P’s. WEEKLY. 

"A masterly book. Lifts Mme. Karin Michaelis 
into the front rank of European letters. In it she 
has concentrated her undoubted genius for peering 
into the souls of womep, and produced a masterpiece.” 

TATLER. 

" This novel of Karin Michaelis is an extraordinary 
one. It throws a new light on the feminine soul.” 

WESTMINSTER. 

" We seem to look straight over the bowed head 
of the woman who writes her story, into the pale 
faces of countless othbr women, who fear the 
passing of youth, and who strain their ears in. 
agony to catch the echo of his departing footsteps.” 

L 

SMART SET. 

"Truly a terrible book, but a rem^^rkable and 
fiercely interesting one.” v t I 


JOHN LANE, THE BOOLEY HEAD, VIGO ST;, LONDON, W. 




John " LANE’S list of ficjion 


BY ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 

GALAJJAl^JONES^ A Tragic Farce. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

With i6 full-page Illustrations by Norman Lindsay. 

*,* GalalSad .Jones is a middle-a.ged bank clerk, with a famfly. One day, os 
bVi^ay home, a letter falls to his feet from the balcony of s house he is passing 
It is addressed “ To You, and on reading it be dii^coTers that he U requestad 

to meet the writer in the garden of the house at 10 o'clock that night. In a spirit 

of knight-errantrv, he decides to do so, and learns that the writer— a young girl— 

IS kept iractically in prison by her father, because of her affection for a man of 

whom he does not approve. The chivalry of GaUhad Tones plunges him into 
many difficulties, and le^s to some very awkward and extremely amusing situations. 

A TOUCH OF FANTASY . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

A Romance For Those who are Lucky Enough to Wear Glas.ses. 

BY GIRO ALYL 

THE SAINTS PROGRESS; A Novel. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Translated from the Italian of Ciru Alvi by Mary Gibson. 

*•* Signor Giro Alvl has written a long and mo«* sympathetic novel dealing 
with the life of one of the noblest spirits of the Christian Ghurch who was perhaps 
the most extraordinary man of his age The somewhat du^lute early life ol the 
founder of the Franciscan Order is deltly outlined, the young man’s innate goodness 
of besrt and kindly disposition being clearly a’pparent even in the midst of his 
ostentatious gaiety and sudden impulses. 


BY W. H. ARDAGH. 

THE^^JMAGADAj^ ’ Crohvn 8vo, 6/— 

Pall Mall * The Magada ’ is a store-house ol rare and curious learn- 

ing ... it is a well written and picturesque story of high adventure and deeds 
of derring-do." 

Obssrrsr— " The book has admirably caught the spirit of romance ” 

Daily Chromclf—" ' Th9 Magada ' is a fine and finely told story, and we 
congratulate Mr. Ardagh." 

THE KNIGHTLY YEARS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

In " The Knightly Years ’ the author ol ** The Magada ’ takes us back 
once more to the Canary Islands ^In the days ol Isabella the Catholic. The tale 
deals with the aftermath of conquests. whi*a ” the first use the islanders made of 
their newly-acq aired flfaoral code was to apply it to their rulers.” The hero of the 
story is tb^*body<8enrant of the profligate Gk*vernor of Gomesa. whose love aSalie 
become paanluffy^ Involved with those ol his master. Uoi the course of his many 
adfentnres we \xnne across Queen Isabella herself, the woman to whom every man 
was loyal save her owii’ husband; sod countless Spanish worthies, seamen, eoldiem. 
governors and priests, w^iml men, the makers cS. Empire four hundred yean ago. 
The^okdbounds /o quaint sayings both of Spaniard and native, while the love- 
making of the simple young bAo 4nd hi# child-wife weaves a pretty thread of 
romance through the stirring tale of adventoxe. 
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BT ALLEN ARNOT. 

THE DEMPSEY DIAMONDS; A Novel. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

This M tiie Aory of the secret ttauslerence of a fortune; and the scene is 
laid mainly in two old houses in two Scottish riliaKes, one on the east coast, cue 
buried m midland woods. The tale is of the old slow days of twenty years ago 
before the tyranny of speed began, but it is swayed throughout and ^rne to ita 
close by the same swift i)a<>sions that sway the stories oi men and wopen to-day, 
and will sway th3in till the end of time. , 

BY GERARD BENDALL. 

PROGRESS OF MRS. CRIPPS-MIDDLEMORE. Cr.Svo. 6/- 

Author of Mrs. Jones’s Bonnet," “ The Old Home,” etc. 

This book deals with the ragaries of a middle-class family suddenly 
enriched. The progress of Mrs. Uripps-Middlemore is under the direction of vanoiis 
ecclesiastics, each revered and beloved, from small shopkeeping and dissent to 
papacy and the peerage. The clever precocious children of the lamily attempt to 
emulate in the higher spheres of literature and art the lemarkabie financial success 
of the capable father. Mr. Cripps-Middlemore's greatest success is that he carries 
bis family with him. He enterlams lavishly at bis marble palace at Hampstead. 

‘ He was in many respects a geneirous, just, honourable and sincere maci. His ’ 
ancillary adventures 1 consider unfortunate,” is the Uev. Moore Curtis’ delightfully 
phrased posst-mortem tribute. Mr. Bendall has a wicked wit which, with his ability 
to assume the aititudc of the interested looker-on almost amounting to inspiration, 
stamps him <is a humourist. 

BY PAUL BERTRAM 

THE SHADOW OF POWER. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Tlii.s Ks a Romance of the dav.s when the Duke ol Alva held the Netherlands 
fast in bis iron grasp, and the pow^ ol King and Church cast its shadow over the 
land, sometimes over those even who were chosen to uphold it. There was ro 
hope ol progress and the most enlightened could only smile grimly, sceptically 
upon the errors ol the .age. Such al.so was the man who<ie story is here told; 
proud, daring, ruthless, like nil the lieutenants of the great Duke— vet lifted by 
bis education above the blind fanaticism of bis time, seeking truth and freedom, 
like his great contemporary the Prince •)! Orange, The puhlibher claims lor ” The 
Shadow of Power " that it is one dr the liiost powerful historical romances eve- 
submitted lo him, 

Timei- Few leaders have taken up ‘ The Shadow of Power ’ and enme face to 
lace with Don Jannie de .lorquera, will lay it down or refuse him a bearing until 
the book and his adventures come to an end.” 

Dail'i Mail—" This is a bwk that cuts deep into nature and experience. We 
commei it most heartily to discerning readers, and hope it may take its place 
with the best historical novelf.” 

BY HORACE BLEACKLEY. 

A GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD .' Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Author of “ Ladies Fair and Frail,” etc. 

As the title implies, this is a very gallaAt novel an eighteenth c€y;itury 
story ol abductions, lonely inns, hlghwa,inen and hangmen, ^o men are m love 
with Margaret Crofton Colonel Thornley, an old villain, and iJick Ma^jpard, who 
is as youthful as he is virtuous. Thornley nearly succeeds in compelling»Margaret 
to maiTV him, for be ha.s his possession a document sadly incTimiuating to her 
lather Maynard settles Thornley, but himself In his turn is^" up against it." , He 
is arrested for complicity in the highway thefts of a g’ltiid but graceless young 
ruffian. Both are senlenoed to death, but a great effort is made to get tlpm 
reprieved. It would be a pity to divuli |0 the ^lin^ cunningly oontnveC by Wr. 
Bleacklpy, save to say that the book ends in a scene of breatbiesa In^irest before 
the Tyburn gallows. 
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BY H. F. PREVOST BITTERSBY. 

THE LAST RESORT. Crown 8vo. ‘ 6/- 

BY EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE. 

LJl E II? A GARRISON TOWN . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Also in Paper Cover i/- net. 

The suppressed German Novel. With a preface written by the 
author whilst in London, and an introduction by Arnold White. 

Jruth— The di’sgraci fnl exposuies ol the bot)k were exprcb^ly ddmitled to 
be true by the <1 War in the Reuhstag What the book will probably 

suggest to you i'^ that German militarism is cutting lU own throat, and will one 
dav oe hoist with ita own petard 

' BY SHELLAND BRADLEY. 

* ADVENTURES OF AN A.D C Crown 8\o. 6/- 

netvuii tfr (•<urt(e makes better and nure eiiteTtammg reading than 

nine out ol every ten novds ol the day These who know nothing about 
\ngh Indian social life will Le a8 well cnteitained by this stoxy ae those who 
know everything about it 

I nnets full ol dehgbtiul humour 

BY EYELYN BRENTWOOD. 

HECTOR GRAEME Thiid lhous.iml Crown 8vo. 6/- 

The outstanding leature rl Hutor Graeme is the con"incinfc, picture it 
gives cl military life in India and Stulh Africa written by one who is thoroutbly 
acqii unted with it Hector Graeme is not the great soldier of fioiun nvuily 
depicted by noveliste but a lather unpopular oflittr in the Luglisli army who 
18 fciv^n to strange hts of umciiKiousne^fe during which be shows extraordinary 
,.«i3Vchic powers He is a man as ambitious |s he is unscrupulous with the desire 
but not the abeity to Iccoine a Napoleon The subject matter ol the '■tory is 
unusual and the atmosphere thoroughly convincing 

lltrntnff Leudfi PtivkI** inn b cxcileuuut and straighliorward pleasure 
A lemirkdble exception 1o tin usui boring novels about military hie 

BY JAMES BRYCE 

THE STORY OF A PLOUGHBOY An Autobiogi aphj . 

Crowft Svo. 6/- 

•*'' As will be seen Irom the title of its parts— The Farm 'The Mansion 
The Gottage —the charatteis whose passions and intcreste make tlip plot ol thi« 
story* are di iwn irom the households of th® I ibourer the Farmer and the Sjuire 
the book is. therfeore an attempt to Tlc'-ent country life in all its important 
aspects ^ this again it differs from aV other novels of the soil in our own or 
perhaps fn language its author writes not from book knowledge ox hearsay or 
even observation but from experieite He has lived .what he describes and under 
tbS power of hw lealism readci'. will feel that they are not so much glancing 
ovm printed pages ^^ixin® with living men and women But the <story han 
mi^rest Jor oihen^ Th.'n the ordinary novel reader It appeals as strongly to the 
malij eirnest nftnds that ar«p nev coererned with the questions of land and 
Industrial “Relonn To such its very faithfulness to life will suggest answers 
t eWtling perhaps but ccitainly arresting ^ 
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BY DANIEL LHAUCER. 

THE SIMPLE LIFE, LIMITED. Crown 8 vo. b,- 

*** This uovel bius a very decided quality of satire which is inspired by the 
coTiTentioiia ol the unconventioiial. Eridently Mr. Chaucer knows the Simple Lile 
(rum the inside, and his reflections will both arouse and amaze those who know it 
only from casual allusions. Many well-known figures will be recognized, though not 
in all erases under their pioper names, and. as in the case ol Mr. Mallodi’s “ New 
Republic,” Society will be busy dotting the i's ’ and crossing the " t’s.” , 

THE NEW HUMPTY DUMPTY Crown 8 vo. 6 /- 

BY GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 

THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL. Crown 8 vo. 6 /- 

With 6 Illustrations by W. Graham Robertson. 

Dailff Hail—" Mr. Chesterton, as our laughing philosopher, is at his best In 
this delight lui fantasy ‘‘ 

nutter (rmsttf- “It u undeniably cletei. It scintillates- that u exactly 
the right word- -with bright .nxi epigrammatic observations, and it is w,r]tten 
throughout with undoubted literary skill.” 

BY PARKER H. FILLIHORE 

THE YOUNG IDEA: A Neighbourhood. Crown 8 vo. 6 /- 

Author of “ The Hickory Limb.” With Illustrations by 
Rosa Cecil O’Niel. 

BY RICHARD GARNETT. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE CPUS AND OTHER STORIES 

Crown 8 vo Third Edition. 6 /- 

Dfuly ChronidB—" A subtle compound of pliilosophy and irony, r.it tb^ 
reader take these .stories as pure iun—urely iifcident and droll character— and be 
will be agreeably surpriaea to find bow stimulating they are ” 

Times— " Here is learning in plenty, drawn lumi all ages and meet lauguages, 
hut ol drynees or dulness not a sentence. The book bubbles with laughter. . . 
Uis nense of humour has a wide range." 

BY A. R. GORING THOMAS. 

MRS. GRAMERCY PARK. Crown 8 vo. 6 /- 

World—' in the language of the beioifle herself, this, her story, is delightiull) 

* bright and cute.' ” 

Observor—" Fresh and amusing. '* 

THE LASS WITH THE DELIC4XE AIR. Crown 8 vo. b/- 

*** In his new norol Mr. Goring-Tboiaas relates the history of a yfTyjig girl 
whose beautiful face is a mask* that allures. R< und the history of ” Tfie Lasa with 
the Delicate Air” is woven tfie story of the Hicks family. Mrs. Hickh keeps ti 
iodgMjg house in Chelsea, and has theatrical ambitions. Thb author has keen 
puwerh of ob<ierTation and a faculty of "getting inside a wouTStk's mind"; and ttM 
same witty dialogue that was so commented upon in " Mrs. Qia^ercy-P^k " « 
again seen in the new work. The scene ol -the bebk laid partly in London ami 
partly in Paris. 

i ^ 
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BY A. R. GORING THOMAS —continued 

WAYWARD FEET Crown bvo. 6/- 

- - • 

TBIs book IS a departure on the part of Mr Gorinit Thomas and is a 
brilliant piece of work Ihe scene ef the book alternates between St Wulpbj 
rarmer a medniTal lorti*ied town in the Pas de Calais, and Paris The two 
beromei^ foinette Moreau and Joan Uombray both tome from St Wnlpby and 
go to Pans Their bi tones contrive a sharp contrast one being by charade 
sweet yielding and affetti nwte while the < thei is cpinbative rebellious and 
Intellectual The character driwing as in Mr Gunnk,lh<maa other books h 
notably clear and interesting Ills already celebrated wit his original humour 
and insight into character again lUuminate his latest book The history of Joan 
Dombray espe< tally is a strong original and striking piece of werk 

BY HENRY HARLAND. 

THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX. Ciown 8\o. 6/- 

Illustmted by G C. Wilmhuri»t. 165th. Thousand 

Sctiderny The drawingi art all excellent in style and really illustrative of 
the talc V 

Saturdxf /irncM Wholly delightful 

lull Hull (r<izit1< Dainty and dtlicious 

7 line y \ bock among i theusaid 

S}i*ttutor— \ chaiining lomtnce 

MY FRIEND PROSPERO. Ciown 8vo Third Edition. 6/- 

ftmet There is no denying the charm of th^ w >rk the delicacy and 
Iragrancy of the lyle the sunny play ol the dialogue the vivacity of the wit aid 
the gricelul bight of the fancy 

orlii Ihe retding 1 it 1 a fleasuie mre and iinallcved 

1 HE LADY PARAMOUNT. Crown 8vo 55th Thousand 6/- 

finiiis V lantutu de iglulut love iciyll 

Spintafin \ losoate loinauce without a crumpled to e leaf 
Dmlif iJail C h irraing d unty delightful 

COMEDIES AND. ERRORS. Crown 8vo Thud Edition 6/- 

Mt H^nry Taufs in tortinyhlly Heitew- Mr llarlard hai clearly thought 
out a form He hr*' m l tered a met nod and learned i ow to pamt His 

art is all alive with leluitiis and delicacies 

GREY ROSES. Ciown 8>fo. Fourth Edition 3/6 net 

* Danij Tilegro ph— Grey Roses are entitled to rank iniong the choicest 
delivers f the realms of romanre 

)>p€etator— Really delightful lAStles near Siam ts as near perfection as it 
could ^l 11 be / I 

Dt^ij ■^hronict 0 - ChTrmii g storiA simple fail ol treshnees 

MADEMOISELLE MISS Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 3/6 

• Snertier— '4^ through the book we are pleased and entertained 

itaoiinan-^^Au interesting ccollectipD of early work In it may be noted the 
undoubted delicacy and strength of Mr Har'and % manner 
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BY CROSBY HEATH. 

HENKIETTA TAKING NOTES. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Henrietta is ^he eleren year old daughter »t a dramatic critic^ who, with 
her delightful younger brother, Cyrus, are worthy ol a place beside " Helen's 
Babies” or "Elizabeth's Children.” They cause the "Olympians” many anxious 
and anguished moments, yet their pranks are lorgiren because ol the^ endearing 
charm of their generous natures. Miss Heath writes of children with the skill that 
comes of a thorough understanding of the child mind. 

BY MURIEL HINE. 

HALF IN EARNEST. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Derrick Kilmarney, the secretary o! a famaus politician, is a young man 
with the dii>po^’tion to take the best that life offors him, and shirk the respon- 
sibilities. He fal.s in love with a girl, but shudders at the Idta of the bondage of 
marriage. His lore is emancipated, unlettered He is ambitious, politically, 
allows himself to become entangled with hi.s chiels wife, and R. too indolent to 
bleak with her even m lustice to the girl he lores Krenlually there comes a 
time when all the threads hare to be gathered together, when lore has, to bo 
weighed with ambition, and in Kiliuarney's ca.se the denouement is unexpected 
ai'd startling. 

EARTH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Muriel Hine'.s prerious norel ” Half in Earne.st ” achiered a considerable 
snccess, ” Karth ’’ seems likely to achiera a greater. The story deals with the 
awakening ol a pure young girl to the realitie.s ol lile and what they mean. With 
a proper understanding of human nature comas syrajiathy to kuow all is to pardon 
all. ” Earth " is a MX’iety novel with a society atmosphere that is convincing 

BY ADELAIDE HOLT. 

THE VALLEY OF REGRET. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Betty Fereiell's childhood is full^o! pathos. For the best reason in th® 
wnrlo she is unable to capture the i|vmpathi? of her .supposed father, and runs 
away to make an imprudent inarTiage with a verv charming but rather weak young 
man who is addicted to " drink ” Fa«lidiou.s to a degree, this failing does not 
.seem to spoil the gentleness and refinement of his diapoMlion, until, enraged by ar 
insult to his wife, he kills a man in a fit of elooholic frenzy. With her husband 
sentenced to penal servitude for seven years, the problem of Betty’s life is full ol 
difliciilty. After five years a second man, John Earle, wins her love, knowing 
little or nothing of the obstacles in the wav of its fulfilment Finally, news 
arrive that the convict will return in a lew week'-, and the story ends suddenly 
and unexpectedly. This is a delightful novel. It has incident and freshness; and 
the directness ol the .‘<tyle gives the book «'i remarkably aitistic impression of life. 

BY MRS. JOHN LANE. 

KITWYK, C^wn 8vo. '6/- 

A Story with numerous illustrations by Howaj;’^^#'”Pyle 

Albert Sterner and George Wharton Edwards, ^ 

I'trngg—" Mrs. Lane has succeeded te admiration. aniJ^ctiiefly by reason ol 
being so much interested in her theme that she makes no^ ^'onscious effort 
please. . . Everyone who seeks to be^divert^d will read ’'Itjtwyk * ^!or ft* 
obvious qualities ol entertaiDmeui.” ' ( 
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BY MRS. JOHH LLlXEr-continiied. 

THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Mornifig PoBt—'* The author’s champagne OTerfioSTS with witty sayings loo 
nameroua to cite.” 

Pall Mall Gassets—" Mrs. Lane’s papers on onr social manners and foibles are 
the mosl^n ter taming, the kindest and the truest that hare been oflered us for a 
^ng time. . . . The book shows an airy philosophy that will render it of serrice 
to the social student.” 

ACCORDING TO MARIA. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daily Chr§ntcl0—‘‘ This delightful norel, sparkling with humour. . . . Maria’s 
woild i.s real. . . . Mrs. Ijvne is remarkably true to lile in that world. . . . Maria 
is pricele.c.s, and Mrs. Lane is a satirist whose lile may be indefatigably joyous m 
satiric art. For her eyes harrejjt the little absurdities, and her hand makes 
sheaves ol them. . . . Thackeray might have made such sheaves if be had beeu 
a woman.’ ■ • 

BAL^THASAR AND OTHER STORIES . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Translatecl by Mrs. John Lane from the French of Anatole France 

Daily Graphic--'" The original charm and distinction ol the author's style has 
survived the difficult ordeal of appearing in another language . . .'The Cure’s 
Mignonette' is as perfect in itself as some little delicate liower.” 

TALK O' THE TOWN. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Mrs. John Tone’s new book " Ta^k of the Town ” is on the same lines 
ns ” The Champagne Standard,” that sparkling and brilliantly witty study of 
English and American life, and has the delightful and refreshing humour 
we have a right to expect of the author of " According to Mana,” and that power 
of observation and keen insight into everyday life which made ” The Champague 
f^tandard ” one of the most successful and one of the most quoted books of its 
fecason, both in England and America.** 

BY RICHARD LE 6ALLIENNE. 

THE QUEST OF'^THE GOLDEN GIRL. Cr. 8vo. 6/- 

Fifteenth Edition. 

Mr. Max Bekrbouu, in Datly J/ai/— " Mr. Le Galliennc’s gentle, high epirits, 
and his sympathy with existei cei is exhibited here. . . . His poetry, like his 
humour, suffuses the whole book and gives a charm to the most prosaic objects 
and incidents of lile. . . . The whole book is delightiul, lor this reason, that no 
one el^o could have written a book of the same kind.” 

THE. ROMANCE OF ZIOnVhAPEL. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Second Edition. 

Si. Jamei'ft OhzeU*—" Mr. Le Gallienne’s masterpiece.” 

# TivtfH—" Ex^i.i«y clever and pathetic. As for sentiment Dickcna might 
•avedi»een }ast|^ proud of poor .Jenny's lingering death, and readers whose hearta 
have thfK masrery over theia heilds wiP certainly weep over it." 
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BT W. Jh LOCKE. 

DERELICTS^ Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daily Chr§nfeler~" Mr. Lock« tells his story in & sery true, rery moflng, and 
very noble book. II anyone can read the lest chapter wUh dry eyes* we shall be 
saxprised. ' Derelicts ’ is an impressife and important book." 

Jforntnp Pest—'* Mr. Iy>cke*8 clever norel. One of the most efleotive stories 
that have appeared lor some time past." «' 

IDOLS. Crown 8vo. 

Daily Tflf^ffraph—” A brilliantly written and eminently readable book.’’ 

Daily Mail—" One oi the most distingnished novels ol the present book season." 
Punch—" The Baron strongly recommends Mr. W. J. Locke's ' Idols * to all 
novel readers. It is well written. No time is wasted in snperflaous deecriptions ; 
there is no fine writing ior fine writing's sake, but the story will absorb the 
reader. ... It is a novel that, onoe taken up. cannot willingly be put down 
until finished." 

A STUDY IN SHADOWS. Crown 8vo., Si- 

Daily ChranicU—" Mr. Locke has achieved a distinct success in this novel. 
He has struck many emotional chords and struck them all with a firm sureihand." 

Athcnocum—" The character-drawing is distinctly good. All the personages 
stand well defined with strongly marked individualities." 

THE WHITE DOVE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Timtt—" An interesting story, lull ot dramatic scenes." 

Morning Pott—" An interesting story. The cbaracten are strongly conceived 
and vividly presented, and the dramatic moments are powerfully realized." 

THE USURPER. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

World—" This quite uncommon n'lvel." 

Spectator—" Character and plot are most ingeniously wrought, and the conclu- 
sion, when it comes, is fully satlslying." 

Times—" An impressive romance." 

THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE. Cr. 8vo. 3/6 

AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. ’ Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Datly Chronicle—" The heroine o! this clever story attracts our interest. . . . 
She is a clever and subtle study. . . . We congratulate Mr. Locke." 

Jformnp Poet—" A cleverly written tale . . l^e author’s pictures of 
Bohemiau life are bright and graphic." 

WHERE LOVE IS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Mr. James Douglas, m Star—"1 do not often praise a book with this 
exultant gusto, but it gave me so much si>iTitual stimulus and moral pleasure that 
1 lead bound to snatch the additional deligut ol commending it to those readers 
who long ior a novel that is a piece of literaturt. as well as a piece of life." 
St'didard—" A brilliant piece of work." • 

Timss—" The author has the true gilt^his people are alive." 

THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE . Cr. Svffi 6 /- 

Mr. C. K. Buobteb, in Sphero—" A book which has just delighted my ueart^" 
Truth—" Mr. Locke’s new novel is one of the best ar^lb pieces ol work 1 
have met with for many a day." ^ ws. % 

Daily Chronicle-" Mr. Locke succeeds, inde.^, iu every cfWis of tMt mdit 
original story.” * ^ 
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BY W. J. lJiCE.'&~conUnned. 

THE BELOVED VAGABOND . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

TruLh- 9 ‘ Certainly it u the most brilliant piece cl Yr<nk Mr. Locke has done. ' 
SveninQ Standard—" Mr. Locke can hardly tail to write beautiliilly. He has 
not tailed now." 

STMON* THE JESTER. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*•* The central figure ol Mr. Locke's new novel is one Simon de Gez, M.P., 
who haring met life with a gay and serene philosophy is suddenly called upon to 
face Death. This he does gallantly and jests at Death until be disoorers to Ms 
confusion that Destiny is a greater jester than be. Erentually by surrendering 
his claims be attains salration. The heroine is Lola Brandt, an ex^trainer of 
animals, and an important figure in the story is a dwart, Protessor Anastasias 
Papadopoulos, who nas a troupe of performing cats. The scene ol the novel is 
laid in London and Algiers. 

THE GLOR? OF CLEMENTINA WING. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Ob§€rv$r—‘‘ Mr. Locke's best. . . . Clementina Wing and Dr. Quiztns are the 
two moat adorable characters that Mr. Ijocke has ever brought together In holy 
wedlock. The phrases are Locke's most debonairly witty." 

THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE PUJOL. 6/- 


BY LAURA BOGUE LUFFMAN. 

A QUESTION OF LATITUDE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

The author ol " A Question of Latitude " takes an English girl from the 
comfortable atatelinesn of a country bouse in the Old Country, and places her In a 
rongb and ready environment in Australia. The girl finds her standard ol values 
andergoing a change. She learns to distinguish between English snobbery and 
Colonial simplicity and manliness, she a]|o learns how to wash up dishes, ;uid that 
Australia is not all kangaroos and want cricketers. The atmosphere ol the story is 
convincing, and there are many vivid pictures of Melbourne life. The book depicts 
Australia as it really is, its strength and its weakness, its refinement and its 
vnl irlty. 


PY a. NEIL LYONS. 

ARTHUR'S. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Timet-” Not only a very #*ntfTtaining and amusing work, but a very kindly 
and tolerant work also. Incidentalfy thi work is a mirror ol a phase of the low 
Loudon life of to>day as ^;ue as certain ol Hogarth's transcripts in the eighteenth 
century, and far more tender." i 

Punch—” Mr Neil Lyons 8«efc« to get right at the heart ol things, and 1 
confess to a real admiration lor'this philosopher ol the coffee-stall." 

SIXPftiHlY Pieces, * Crown Sw. 6/- 

f Pall Mall Gazi^e—” It is pure, fast, sheer life, salted with' a sense of humour." 

twning Stanakr^" ' Sixpenny Pieces ' is as good as ‘ Arthur's.' and that 
liSpgaying a grea^eah A book JuU of laughter and tears and hits innumerable 
tiat siM leels impeUed to rea«alou<^ 'Sixpenny Pieces' would be very bard 
Indeed tea beat. • ^ 
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■ ' BY A. NEIL LY»NS-£o»««««rf 

COTTAGE PIE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*«* Mr. Lycma’ lonner books de&It with But London charncteip. Now ho 
drows the roryisg typos ol o smoll oonntry community. Tho humour of tbh 
wholo is oalor^. inimitable, and there is the underlying note of tragedy neror 
wholly absent Ixom the llreh ol the poorer classes. « 

W. J. LOGXE. in Ouiloak—" . . . That book of beauty, truth, and artistry* 
Edwin Puou. in Outlook—" I hare nerer missed an opportunity to express ai 
admiration for his Inimitable talent." 

CHRONICLES OF CLARA. Crown 8vo. 6/- 


BY ALLAN MoAULAY. 

THE EAGLFS NEST, Crown 8vo. ^ 6/- 

Jthtnoeum—" We should describe the book as a brlUiaat tour de fore$. . . . 
The story U spirited and interesting. The lore interest also is excellent and 
pathetic." 

Sptctator—" This la one ol those illuminating and stimulating romances which 
set people reading history." 

BEGGARS AND SQRNERS > Crown 8vo, 6/- 

*,*" Beggars and Somers" is a norel which deals with what may be called the 
back-wash ol the " Forty Fire/’ It commemorates the diUbddr ol a great romance, 
and in describing the lives, the struggles, the make-sbifts, the intrigues and the 
crimes ol a small circle ol Jacobite exiles in Holland between the yeara 1745 and 
1760, it strives to show the pathos ol history while revealing its seamy side. The 
characters are imaginary (with one important exception); they bare imaginary 
name<( and commit imaginary actions, for the story is not confined to, but only 
founded on, fact. If some readers of Jacobite history find among their number 
some old friends with new faces, this need not detract from the interest of others 
to whom all the characters are new— actm in a drama drawn from the novelist's 
lamcY. To English readers it may tmvo to ,be explained what the word Sorher 
means— but the story makes this snmciently plain. The novel is of a lighter 
character than thoM previously written by this author, and Is not without 
sensational elements. In .vpite of adverse circumstances, grim characters, end ail 
tlie sorrows of a lost cause, it contrives to end happily. The scene is laid m 
Amsterdam. 

BY KARIN MICHAELIS. 

THE DANGEROUS AGE. ^ , Crown 8vo. 3/6 net 

Translated from tl» Danish. 

This book has been:— \ . • 

(1) Sold to the extent of 100 editions in*6 months in Germany. 

(2) Translated into 11 languages. s ^ ^ ^ 

(3) Translated into French by the great Marcel Pbevow, who^ys in bb 

introduction to the, English Edition— " It is the feminine soul, and the femlninu 
soul of all that b revealed fn these extraordinary document^ Here indeed a 
strange book." w ‘ ^ 

ELSIE LINDTNER. A SeqiAl, ^ 4Crown 8vo» , ‘f/S net 
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BT IRENB MILLEB. ' * 

SEKHET. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*•* Sekliet deals with that topic of unwearying interest to 'readers romance~ 
the adventures and struggle* of an exquisitely lovely vomtku upon whom the 
hand of Fate is laid heavily. From the days of her beautiful girlhood when her 
Guardian himself proves her tempter, Evarne baa good reason to believe herself 
one of viclima ol Sekhet,” the ancient Egyptian Goddess of Love and Cruelty. 
Siven though the main theme nl this story is the tri^ic outcome ol a too pauionate 
love, portions ol Evarne’s experiences, such as those with the bogus Theatrical 
manager, are lull of humour, and tUroughout there is a relieving lightness of touch 
In the writing. The book grows In interest as It proceeds, and the final portion— 
a long duel between Evame and the evil genius ol her life— is dramatic in the 
extreme. The result remains uncertain till the last page or two, and though 
decidedly ghastly is entirely original and unforeseen. 

BY HECTOR H. HUNRO (Saki) 

THE CHRONICLES OF CLOVIS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

• Author of “Reginald," 

A NEW HUMOURIST. 

Clovis is an' embodiment ol the Modern Man in his most frivolous, cynical. 
mUchiel-loving vein. He moves through, or inspires, a senes of congenial adventures 
in the world of country-house and restaurant life. The chronicle of bis sayings 
and mi^olngs form a feast ol wit and humour that will convince many that it is 
no longer necessary to go abroad tor our humouribls. 

BY LOUIS N., PARKER 

POMANDER WALK. Crown 8vo, 6/- 

Author of* “Rosemary/’ etc. With numerous Illustrations by 

— J. Scott Williams. 

•**NoTeli8ed by the author of the deligbflrJ play ol the same name, which has 
met with so much »ucces.> both m England and the United States. A picture of 
one of the quaint out-of-the-way corners of London of the olden times. The volume 
contains a tinted frontispiece and title page, and oumerous other charming 
illustrations. 

BY JOHN PARKINSON. 

OTHER LAWS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

This hook is distinctly the olitcorfle of the latent “ intellectual " movement 
in novel- writing. The h«5ro, Hawkins, is an Alrican explorer. During a holiday in 
England be falls in love with ai^ captivates Caroline Blac'lcwood, a woman of 
strong personality. Circumstancjf prevent him from entering upon a formal 
engagement, and he departs .ngaicrior Airica, without proposing marriage. Caroline 
and Ha^lunB coiyespond fitfully lor some time; but then a startling combination 
ol eventg^uses Hawkins to penetrate* lurt her and further into the Interior; a 
native village is burned, and a report, based apparently upon fact, is circulated 
olPhis death. Not ^tU seven montba have elapsed is •he able te return to England. 
He finds Caroline marfied to a mail who has found her money useful. Here the 
stJI'y, strong an<^ 'moving throiuhout, moves steadily to the cloee, describing 
d^catiljr and analytlpnlly the soil conflict of a man and a woman, sundered and 
aeparate, «ritb a yearnirg for”eael other's lore. 
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' ^ BT F. 1NOU8 POVSLL. 

THE SNAKE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*,* For ooanttesft genorations th« aoui of PeaMtnt IndU llM steeped in 
weird, ientaetlc superstitione, tome grotesane, fiome loatheraM, ail atrangeljr 
fascmating. Though the main theme of this story la the unhappy love ol a 
beaut liul, evil woman, and the brnial trankness with which she writes ol her 
uncontrolled passions in her diary, yet the whole tale hinges on some"ol the most 
gruesome superstitione ol the East. This book should appeal to all who taket^ 
interest in the strange bellels— not ol the educated daues-bui ol the simple 
minded and ignorant peasants ol Behar. 

BT F. J. RANDALL. 

LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Datly Tnlegraph—" Since the gay days when Mr. F. Anstey was writing his 
Inimitable senes of hnmournos novels, we ran recall no book of purely farcical 
imagination so full ol excellent entertainment ae this first ^ffort of Mr. F J. 
Kandiili. ‘ Lore and the Ironmonger ' Is certain to be a success." 

Time*—" As diverting a comedy of errors as the reader is likely to meet with \ 
for a considerable time." « 

Mr Clembnt SHOBTF.B, lu Th* Sphere—'* 1 thank the author for a delightful 
hour's amusement." 

THE BERMONDSEY TWIN. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*«* A humourous story of the reappearance of a twin brother, who is supposed 
to be dead Prosperous, respected, and well satisfied with himself, a suburban 
tradesman is contemplating matrimony and the realisation of bis ambitions, when 
the twin brother appears He is thrown into a state of panic, for not only is 
his fortune thus reduced by naif and bis marriage prospects endangered, but the 
twin is to all appearance a dlsreuutable character, whose existence threatens to 
mar the tradesman’s rcepectabiliiy. The good man’s attempts to bide this 
undesirable brother make amusing reading, and the pranks ol the unwelcome twin 
eerre to complicate matters, lor the brothers are so much alike as to be easily 
mistaken one for the other. The new arrival is really a man of integrity, his 
depravity being assumed as a Joke Having played the farce out be isjabojit to 
" confess," when the tables are turned %pon him by accident, and be is forced to 
pay heavily lor bis fun in a, senes humiAating s^ventures. 

BY HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 

a^^^FAI^^HOUS^ Crown 6/- 

Author of “A Boy’s Marriag^e/’ “The Way Thing’s Happen,” “The 
Strongest Plume." 

*«* The outstanding idea of Mr .Hngh de B^lincoart’a new novel is the 
poisiollity ol absolute love and ooufidente between lather and daughter. It is the 
mam thread of the story and all the inciderjs are subordinated to it. The book 
falls naturally into three sections The firat Boens with the birth of the dadkbter 
and the death of the mother, the father’s u\<» despair, until an idea comes to 
him, to make the child his masterpiece aifd to Ke bow much one bnman being can 
mean to another. The second deals w^h the growth of the mhild ^ogs five to 
fifteen. In the third, « the girl beoomes^a woman. Her first ezperieiR^of love is 
unhappy and threatens to destroy the confldenoe between father and daughter. 
But she is enable^! to throw herself heart ^and soul into stgge-work, and in^the 
wxcitement of woi k she finds herself agalk. And the eiid of the book leaves her 
with the knowiedae that one love does not ueo«sarily displace euDothei, tAt a 
second, happier 'ove has only strength^ed tie bond between* her lafher and 
herself. * V ' ' • 
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BY EBSEK SMITH 


WIND ON THE HEATH. 


Crown 8vo. 


*•* No or desorif tire note can gire an idea of If in Sseez Smith's 

story. It depends upon style, psychology, woodland atmoepbere, and more than 
anything else upon originality of outlook. It will make a direct appeal to that 
public ihat^aa a taste tor the unnsual. There is underlying it a tone of passion, 
the passion ol a fantastic Richard Jelieries. 

' BY HERMANN SUDEBMANN. 

THE MASTERPIECE (Das Hobe Lied). Crown 8vo. 6/- 

A new Translation by Beatrice Marshall. 

*«* The first English translation of this work, published under the title ol 
" The Song ol Songs,” prored to be too American lor the taste ol the British 
public, and was ereutually dropped. But it was felt that the work was too great 
an one not to be represented in the English language, and accordingly this entirely 
new translation has been made, which it is hoped will fairly represent the wonderful 
original without unduly offending the susceptibilities of the British public. In 
^ this colossal novel, Sodermann has made a searching and masterly study of feminine 
frailty. M’he character and career of Lily Caepanck are depicted with such pitiless 
power and unerring psychological insight, that the portrait would be almost 
intolerable in its realism, if it were not lor its touches ol humour and tenderness. 
In these pages too piay be lound some of Sudermann’s most characteristic and 
charming passages descriptive ol oo>untTy life, while his pictures of Berlin Society 
in all its phases, the glimpses he gives us into what goes on beneath the tinsel, 
spick and span surface of the great modern capital are drawn with Tolstoyan 
rigour and colour. 

THE INDIAN LILY and other Stories. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn, M.A. 

A series of characteristic storiea by the treat German Master which exhibit 
his art in every phase. Sudermaim i» chiefly known in this country as a writer 
of covels and of plays, but this volume will place him in a new light lor English 
readers— as a writer of short stories of the first rank. In fact he may with justice 
be the Germau Maupassant ^ 

BY MARCELLE’TINAYRE. 

THE SHADOW OF LOVE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Translated fro..' Ihe French by A. R. AlUn.son, M.A. 

Ol the newer French novdrrfts Marcelle Tinayre is perhaps the best known. 
Her work has been crowned by the French Academy, and siie possesses a very large 
public in Europe and in America. The story deals with a girl's love and a heroic 
sacrifice dictated by lore. “The Shadow of Love” is a book of extraordinary 
power, uncompromising iu its delineation of certain bard, some might say repulsive 
tacts of life, yet instinct all throug| wi/b an exquisitely tender and beantifui 
passion of human interest and hnaxii symifhthy. 

BY Q|DRG|£ YANE. 

THE LIFTED. LATCH; A* Nov^' Crown Svo. 6/- 

... " iflie Lilted Litcfa ” ts » etor, df strong sitnstJons..* The hero i* the eon 
of Italian attach^ and a girl ol li|jiilty be tajies advantage. The mother 

decide! to hide her fbame^by handinf t^e nhild over to a fostV-motbeT together 
witl^a sum of money for'^its maint«ma^. When the boy grows up he becomes by 
a ctrioqg* sequence of events and circumstances rennlled to bn parents, and a 
series of pljte add counterplot# toaow. The scene is set principllly in diplomatic 
^circles in Rome. / | 
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BY GEORGE continued 

*W8ECH!M^R^ Crawn 8vo, 6/- 

TSoSTw^m^ei &ome Sioilianc of old liceaiie and considerable wealtn 
MtliMd In » fioomy man<»r in England. TIm family consists of an aged and partly 
4waaBtM! thrifloess, obsessed by a monomania lor revenge, tier grandson, an atiactid 
«l tbe {talUui Embassy to the Conrt of St. James, and his half sister, a fascinating, 
vUmlBg, wgylrard and fickle creaturf. This girl captures the heart of Lend Drury-* 
«bOM lather murdered the Principe fialdassare di Monreale— eon of the old Princess. 
tPbe contrast between these Southerners and their English neighbours is strongly 
•ecentuated. Don Storea and his halt stster Donna Giuclnta are no mere puppets 
with Italian names; they give the reader the 'mpression of being people the author 
has met and drawn from life. The tragedy in which they are involved strikes one 
as inevitable. Poor Lord Drury, in his utter inexperience, has taken a beautiful 
Chlmeora for reality and starts in the pursuit of happiness when it was all the 
time within bis grasp. The love-interest never flags to the last page when the hero's 
troubles come to an end. The glimpses of diplomatic circles in London are 
obviously not written by an outsider. 


BY CLARA YIEBIG. 

ABSOLUTION. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

" There is considerable strength in * Absolution.' ... As a fealistic 
Btudv the story has much merit.” 

Daily Telegraph—" The tale is powerfully told . , . the tale will prove 
absorbing with its minute characterisation and real passion.” . 

OUR DAILY BREAD. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

story IS not only of great human interest, but also extremely 
valuable as a study of the conditions in which a large section of the poorer classes 
and small tradespeople of German cities spend their lives. Clara Viebig manipu* 
lates her material with extraordinary vigour. . . , Her characters are alive.” 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 

THE TOMBOY AND OTHERS. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net 

Author of “Galloping Dick.” 

BY H. G# WELLS. 

A NEW MACHIAVELLI. . » • Crown 8vo. 6/- 

the longest, most carefully and elaborately 
constructed and most ambitious novel that Mr. Wells has yet writtea. It combines 
much of the breadth and variety of Tono-Buvgay with that concentrated unity 
of effect which makes Lov« and Mr. Lfwtxhain»a.;rtis«(f^lly, his most satisfactory 
work. It has the autobiographical form which fie'bas alre^y used so effectively 
in Tono-tiungay, but this time the hero who surveys and experiences the 
vicissitudes of our modern world is not a commercial adventurer but a Trinity man, 
who directs very great ambitions and abilities to political ends, who is wrecked 
in mid-career and driven into exile by a passionate love adventure. From his 
retirement in Italy he reviews and disrif>se8 feis broken life. The story he tells 
opens amidst suburban surroundings, i^lid tliA first book gives a series of vivid 
impressions and criticisms of English t^;iblic swool and university life. Thence, 
after an episode in Staffordshire, it pas-Ms to ffce world of Westminster and«'the 
country house. The narrator recounts 1 i8,^elatm«»s with the varying groups and 
forces in contemporary parliamentary .’If/ and political |ournaVsm in tiondon, 
and the growth and changes i;i his owil •iSiYion until the emotions of bwifiissionate 
entanglement sweep sthd story away totits Tombre and touching conclusion. Jn 
addition to the fulwlength portraits of.*Marg^et, the a«*glect«4. wile-perhaps tne 
finest of Mr. Wel/|'s feminine Great i4hs-^ si >el Bivers,'**%nd Remington, there 
are scores of sharp!' differentiated charfxterl^ slfe tched and vignetted : R^in^n 
the father, Britten M he intriguing Baileys, *’the nemljers of the Pe«tagT^m^irde, 
Codger the typical Vdon, and Mr. Evesham the ^nservative leader. a bock 

to read and read a^ain, and an enduring picture dpontemporary English conditiona. 
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BT HABGA^T 

ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN C 

' ' f 

Datly ^eltgraph—*' Tht book is charming., 
lancilal ^ch, a charming imagination ... ski 
ViAtcls . . IS bright and witty, and writes about 
ledge and symiiathy.” 

HELEN ALLISTQN. Cro* 

Pall hall Oaz»tt€—” The book has firacity, fluent^ , « , » 

of poetry and passion ... We shall look forward with interest 'to /ulure work 
by the author of ‘ Helen Alhston " 

THE YOUNG O’BRIENS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Saturday JRevisw— *' Delightful ... the author treats them (the Young 
O’Briens) rery skilfully. " 

PHYLLIS IN MIDDLEWYCH. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*•* It IS some years since * Elizabeth’s Children ” was published and 
imm^iaiely ran through edition after edition.* In her new book the author shows 
that same sympathetic touch and sure knowledge ol the real child that stamped 
" Elizabeth's Children " as a lire book. The doings and naisdoings of Phyllis are 
told with understanding and with .umoious and deft touches the little 
idiosyucracies ol the MiddJewichites are admirably hit off. 

ELIZABETH IN RETREAT. Crown 8vo. 6/- 


BY EDITH WHERRY. 


THE RED LANTERN: 


Red Light. 




e Story of the Goddess of the 


noTfr"o^« 


Crown Svo. 


The most exciting norCT’oT recent years. It deals with the Rebellion in 
China and is of e) traordinary anticipation Sun Yat Sen is Ti? idly depicted under 
the name ol Sam Wang in Miss Ldith Wherry’s startling norel. 


BY LL )viLD. 


ZOE THE DANCER. ■' ^ ' Crown Svo. 6/- 

* The scene ol the story is laic^m krusseU, where Zo<* little more than a 
chfld, ^hows her lOfmarki^hle ap*iti^ toil danci ig. Her wc iderlul yellow hair 
seoves lor her a position-* In a haijlMIr’/ window to the con i^t delight of the 
goi^d oltijcens. Chaice leads to hef^CMmtku o! dancing as a p blession. The book 
is full bl o-unedf and tragedy,^ and yet if is 'The charm and origi lality of the telling 
which ’'oms «i.e reader throughorL i 

' * IS 1 


« The scene ol the story is lai< 
child, ^hows her lomarksihle ap^itm 
secives lor her a positio^^ln a haizd 
go*d oltijcens. Cbaice leads to hef^ 
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Crown 8vo. 6/- 

p * 

«»d«rlaUy *IIt« And palwiing with « ouriouf lerToor 
T the ferj etmoiphere which the eutbor deiorilM. 
?6l. . . Thwe are eome itxiking eiodiee of wetnen." 
^oct nnutnal promise. *' o 

*er book." 

f 

ORY. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

‘ « are worth keepiog on the shelves even by the ohMsIoi, 
lor they hire painted in colours that do not tade." 

Daily T$Ugraph—‘' A novel ol such power as should win tor Its author a 
pocition in the front rank of contemporary writers of fiction.” 


A MAN OF GENIUS . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daily TsUgraph-*' * Widdicombe ’ was good, and ‘ The Wingless Victory * 
was perhaps better, but in ' A Man of Genius ' the author has given us something 
that ahonld assure her place in the front rank ol our living novelists. In this 
latest ifepvel there is so much of character, so much of incident, and to its writing 
has gone so much insight and observation that it is not easy to praise it without 
seeming egaggerathm/' 

Pttfieh— ” There is no excuse lor not reading ‘ A Man of Genius * and making 
a short stay in the ‘ seventh Devon ol deTight.' ” 

” Exquisite." 


THE WAY UP. ^ Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Vaily Mail— "It u admirably done. . . . Eminently worth reading, lull of 
extremely oiever characterisati<a. of sharp and picturesque oontraste in psnonality 
... a meroilOM exhibition of almost all the lollies known as modern tholight.'* 

VjinENGS^^^OFJDES^ Crown 8vo. 6/- 

When the curtain goes up on " W>.V of Desire " it Is to show Simon 
Bodlnar dancing a horn-pipe in a seaman's lirission Hall. For Simcm, the Ulysses 
of the novel, is in one sense the motive powt^' ol a which carries its chiel 
characters from the Narrows of the Dart to the & South America, to a lonely 
cove in the Straits ol Magellan. It is Bodinar’s doggerel rhyme, 

" Ott Diego Bamires. where the Ilde-fonoi roar. 

There's gold, there's gold, tide's gold galore/’ 
that draws the men ol the story Soutbwa*d4o. For' "Wings ol Desire" is in 
frame-work the tale ol a tTeasure-buntj wiile, in snbiect it is a study oi the 
character** interactions of a group of ultr modern people-people prepared to bring 
each social law to the bar ol reason and t ere try,lt lor what H is worth. This, of 
oouTM, brings them up against the me. iiot^ v contested question of to-day- 
marriage and divorce. " Wings of Desirei written in 1911, the ydiur axi^niF other 
things of the Divorce Commission, puu K case of Archer Beliew, nonfist and 
twsevr, and ol Sara his wife, the grave-1 .;|^J|woniian v^bo stoops, not to oonqr'j, 
but to save. Or eoAbe thinks. The m Bptional cr'tting O the knot. many 
will probably call b^a barsber name. bool is a human instance, not^p 

dogma. It ends wftf a question. The 8r^|tr>efl« virdiot, b with the reg^; ula 
answer, a verdict, 1 hich will diBer ac oraing to w{^ther fab eyes a?^ ^rned 
backward into the iKst or forward into toVvtL, 

l6 . 









